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KINSHIP IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Vol. X, No. 3) 


GENERAL SURVEY AND SUMMARY 
* Ta survey made in the preceding articles of this series has revealed 
a remarkable variety of social organization and kinship system 
in what was a comparatively sparsely populated, though large, 


portion of Australia. There were probably never more than about 
ten or eleven thousand Aborigines in the whole area of South Australia 
and the neighbouring portion of Western Australia extending west 
as far as Kalgoorlie and Laverton—an area amounting to about 
one-sixth of the continent.!*4 

Of this total area we know nothing about the social organization 
of the Yorke Peninsula-Adelaide district, and very little about the 
kinship of the Buandik in the south-eastern corner of the State.!25 


124 A. P. Elkin, “‘ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 51-2, 63-4, in which I gave about 5000 for the former population 
of South Australia north and west of the Murray River and Adelaide, and including 
the south-west corner of central Australia. The adjacent area of Western Australia, 
mostly desert country, would hardly have been more thickly populated than western 
South Australia, say between one and two thousand. Professor A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown calculated that the former native population of the south-eastern corner of 
South Australia was 6000 (Commonwealth Year Book, 1930, p. 690). This makes 
a total of 11,000-12,000 including the south-western corner of central Australia. 

1225 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘“‘ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, 
Oceania, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 222-3, 225-6. I met one person who gave me a few kinship 
terms for the Narangu of Yorke Peninsula. 
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Omitting these small portions, I have divided the area into four 
regions (Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 421-4).22® In No. 2 there are matri- 
lineal moieties and social totemic clans ; in No. 3, sections; and in 
No. 1 and No. 4 there are neither moieties nor sections, apart from a 
“recently ’’ diffused section system in the far west of No. 4. In 
No. I again there are strongly localized patrilineal social-totemic 
clans, while in No. 3 and No. 4 there is no social totemism, but a 
strongly developed localized cult totemism ; membership is deter- 
mined by birth along a totemic hero’s track, but tends to be patri- 
lineal and for certain cult purposes is patrilineal. 


The absence of moieties and section in Regions 1 and 4 is reflected 
in the kinship systems, though not in the same way in each. In 
the latter, special emphasis is laid on generation levels, and a 
mechanism, the use of reciprocal terms for alternate generations, 
is employed to ensure their observation in kinship terminology, 
marriage and ceremony. No one kinship term is used in succeeding 
generations, and indeed, the tendency of the kinship system of this 
region (No. 2), the Aluridja type, reaches its full development in the 
Kukata in which there are special terms for each generation level 
of a genealogy—an almost Hawaiian-like feature. 


In Region 1, however, outside of the localized patrilineal horde- 
clans of the two parents, generation levels are ignored in kinship 
terminology (Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 425). Here, kinship terms tend 
to be used to classify these localized totemic clans, irrespective of 
the relative generation levels of the members of each clan. This 
has a bearing on the types of second cousin marriage which can occur, 
making three of the normal Aranda type impossible (e.g. with 
m.m.b.d.d., m.f.sr.’sd.d. and f.f.sr.’s son’s d.). The Yaralde, 
however, prohibit marriage with a member of any of the four clans 
which include respectively a man’s four descent lines. As these are 
local clans, the chief factor in this prohibition is probably local 
exogamy, a very important social principle in Aboriginal life. 
Likewise, the strong sentiment of cohesion which prevails in and 
towards each local group and is reflected in the local social totemism 


126 The references in the text are to the preceding numbers of Oceania in which 
the other parts of this study on ‘“‘ Kinship in South Australia ” have appeared. 
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of the region, causes, or at least permits, the use of one term for 
the members of such a group, irrespective of relative generation 
level. This, of course, can only occur if there is no counteracting 
factor, such as the section system or a grouping into alternate 
generation “‘lines.”” The result is, what I have termed, a vertical 
rather than a horizontal kinship system.!2? 


In region 3, north-eastern South Australia, matrilineal moieties 
and matrilineal social totemic clans prevail and modify the kinship 
systems. There are three types of the latter: the Wailpi,!2* the 
Arabana and the Dieri. In the first there is cross-cousin marriage 
with the consequent tracing of descent terminologically (and 
“legally ’’ in practice) through two lines only. The Arabana 
and Wilyakali system resembles the Aranda type in that cross- 
cousin marriage is prohibited, marriage is allowed with the same 
four types of second cousins as in that tribe (e.g. with m.m.b.d.d. etc.) 
and descent is reckoned through four lines. But, in terminology, 
terms are only provided for three distinct lines, mother’s mother’s 
brother being classified with father’s father, as though father could 
marry his father’s sister’s daughter; in addition, the terminology 
might suggest that mother’s brother could marry his cross-cousin. 
Special terms, however, are used, which express the prohibition of 
such possibilities (Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 438-9, 441-2, 446-7). The 
Arabana system was in a stage of transition from the Wailpi to the 
Dieri type, but the terminology had not kept pace with changing 
custom. An interesting feature of this change in kinship is that the 
first terminological distinction in descent lines appears here in the 
father’s mother’s and mother’s father’s lines, while the father’s 
father’s and mother’s mother’s lines are still one. This is the reverse 
of the process which occurs in north-east Arnhem Land, a region 
of patrilineal moieties and strong local groupings. There, as I have 
pointed out, the father’s father’s line is first distinguished from the 
mother’s mother’s, and only later are the two other lines distin- 


127A, P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 315-7. 


128 The Yadliaura has, as far as I could learn, the Wailpi type of kinship system 
and, according to information recently gained by Mr. R. M. Berndt, this is also true 
of the Ngadjuri (Ngaluri). 
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guished. I suggest that the sequence in each case may be related 
respectively to the strong matrilineal aspect of society in the former 


(Lake Eyre region) and the equally strong emphasis on patriliny in 
the latter. 


The matrilineal social totemism of the Arabana has direct 
influence on marriage customs. A man must not marry a daughter 
of a man of his own totem, for such a man is a brother—his totem- 
brother. Likewise marriage with the daughter’s daughter of own 
mother’s mother’s brother is viewed with disfavour, because the 
latter is his own totemic clansman, and such a marriage would mean 
making the daughter of a brother clansman his wife’s mother, and 
the latter’s daughter (also her clan sister) his wife. ‘‘ Religion” 
intervenes, as informants say. Likewise, marriage with sister’s 
son’s daughter is forbidden because sister’s son is one’s totemic 
clan brother (Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 444-5). In spite of this, the 
fundamental limitations of marriage between members of clans of 
the two matrilineal moieties are based on kinship, though, as I have 
stated, ‘“‘ there is a tendency to extend to all the members of a clan 
the significant relationship established by descent or marriage with 
one member of it’ (Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 452) 

Finally, totemism in the Arabana, as in all tribes of the Dieri 
type in north-eastern South Australia, affords an explanation of a 
variation in terminology as compared with the Aranda type. In the 
former father’s mother and her brother are classified with Ego’s own 
cross-cousins (the children of f.mr.’s d. (=f.sr.) and M.B.), probably 
because all belong to the one matrilineal totemic clan. On the 
other hand, in Aranda kinship, which is not associated with matri- 
lineal social totemism, cross-cousins are classified separately (Vol. 
VIII, No. 4, pp. 449-50; Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 54-5). 

A considerable distance east of the Arabana is the Wilyakali 
in the north-western corner of New South Wales (Vol. IX, No. 1, 
pp. 41-5). But in spite of the distance and of the almost completely 
different sets of terms used, as compared with its South Australian 
neighbours, its kinship system resembles and normally functions in 
the same way as the Arabana. The Wilyakali tribe, like the latter, 
has matrilineal social totemic clans and matrilineal moieties, and 
also like the Arabana, joins a tribe (the Yadliaura) with the Wailpi 
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type of kinship and marriage law. It is therefore permissible to 
infer from these two instances that, given the matrilineal background 
of this region, and the prohibition of own cross-cousin marriage, the 
Arabana system is a logical step between the Wailpi and the Dieri 
systems. 


The third type in this north-eastern region is the Dieri, which 
is common to a number of tribes. It is similar to the Arabana type 
with, however, the added distinction in terminology between father’s 
father and mother’s mother’s brother, which is not present in the 
latter. It represents the complete logical representation in termin- 
ology in a region of matrilineal moieties and matrilineal social clans 
of a system which prohibits marriage between cross-cousins and 
reckons descent through four lines. This emphasis on matriliny 
may be causally related to certain differences as compared with the 
Aranda type, in particular, the classification of cross-cousins with 
father’s mother and her brother, and of wife with mother’s father’s 
sister (Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 56-7, 60-2). 


’ 


“ Irregular’’ or Alternate Marriages. In various parts of the 
region (Wailpi, Wadikali, Yauarawaka and Yantruwanta) there are 
irregular or alternate marriages, possibly the result of depopulation 
during the past thirty or more years. The chief feature of the 
irregularity is that a man marries into the generation one below or 
even one above himself, for example, the daughter of his female 
cross-cousin. In some cases, the man marries a member of the clan 
to which his “ normal’’ wife would belong, marrying her daughter 
or her “ clan”’ mother. In other tribes (Yantruwanta and Yauara- 
waka) this means marriage into the clan of the normally forbidden 
cross-cousin, but the actual spouse is pushed one step away, being 
cross-cousin’s daughter. This means that marriages, under recent 
circumstances at least, “‘may be arranged between matrilineal 
descent groups (social totemic clans) without the legal and theoretical 
limitations of generation lines, such as are necessary where there is a 
definitely organized age-grouping as in western South Australia” 
(Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 433-5; Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 45-7, 65-9). In 
keeping with the matrilineal nature of the social organization in the 
region, the terms applied to children of an alternate or irregular 
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marriage depend on the terms applied to their mothers, not their 
fathers. This feature, however, is fairly common in Australia. 

In the discussion of the Dieri material I was able to clear up 
some of the obscurity in A. W. Howitt’s account of Dieri kinship 
and also to show the significance for kinship of the totemic back- 
ground (tbid., pp. 47-52). I also added brief notes on the other 
systems of Dieri type in the region, on kinship avoidances and the 
institution of secondary wives. 

Sections. The third region, the Macumba or Southern Aranda, 
brings us to the four section system which prevails there and with 
which the kinship is correlated. Incidentally we also pass in this 
region from matrilineal moieties and matrilineal totemic clans to a 
marked emphasis on patriliny, the result mainly of the large part 
played by local cult totemism in the life of the people, a totemism 
which is predominantly patrilineal. 

This region and part of region 4 are bounded on the north by the 
eight subsection system, while the western and north-western parts 
of region 4 are bounded by the section system. Indeed, the latter 
system has spread into the bordering parts of region 4 and as I have 
shown, has caused some increase in, and “ regularizing”’ of, the 
kinship terminology, so that now in those parts it does reflect in 
some degree collateral as well as generation relationships (Vol. X, 
No. 3, pp. 308-13). 

Six “‘ Section’’ System. But what is even more interesting 
is the ingenious method by which the tribes of this area have coalesced 
their four section systems to make in practice a six section system 
(thid., pp. 315-22), a tribute to the intelligence of the Aborigines. 
A six “section ’”’ system may seem impossible in Australian social 
organization, as indeed it did to me, but there is no doubt about its 
practical existence, the result of adjustment to new conditions. 
It would be interesting to watch its future development, but the 
intensive contact with stations and missionary work, the dormitory 
system on the mission and the condemnation of the old ways must 
prevent any natural indigenous evolution. 

These same factors may also prevent the increase of terms in 
the “‘ Aluridja ”’ kinship system in this same far western or “ spinifex 
area,” for the adoption of the section system should logically result in 
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such an increase of terms that no one term is found in more than one 
section. But as I have shown (ibid., p. 300) a feature of Aluridja 
kinship all over the fourth region is a paucity of terms, particularly 
in its southern parts where the terms do little beside indicate sex, 
generation level and marriage relationship. 
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For convenience, the diagram (ibid., p. 321) is reproduced, 
representing the “ six section”’ method of adjusting marriage and 
descent between tribes which have two sections in common and two 
different. In the diagram, >—represents husband, O wife and 
—+ child. 

Aluridja Type of Kinship. An important principle revealed 
by the study of the Aluridja type of kinship is that the absence of 
moieties or sections, together with an insistence on the observance of 
genealogical levels in kinship and marriage, does produce a distinct 
type of kinship, not merely a modification of the Aranda type, in 
spite of the common features of the prohibition of cross-cousin 
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marriage and the tracing (in practice, not in terminology) of descent 
through four lines. The fundamental fact is the classification of 
cross-cousins with brother and sister and consequently of mother’s 
cross-cousins with mother and mother’s brother and ultimately, in 
the Kukata, of father’s cross-cousins with father and father’s sister, 
and sister’s children with own children. Such classification of 
cross-cousins with brother and sister could not logically occur if there 
were moieties, either actual or such as are implied in sections. But 
once it does occur, we have the basis of the Aluridja system, which 
is seen again in parts of the east coast of Australia (Kattang and 
Kurnai tribes). 

It follows that the second cousin marriages which are normally 
allowed and preferred are not those of the Aranda tribe ; for example, 
they are with the son’s daughter, instead of the daughter’s daughter 
of the mother’s mother’s brother. Add to this the use of terms in 
the grandparents’ and grandchildren’s generations to designate sex 
only and not genealogical relationship and a f. .. ‘‘ taboo ”’ terms for 
affinal relationship, and we surely have a distinct type of kinship 
(vide Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 215-6). 

I have drawn attention to the great emphasis placed on genera- 
tion levels, or rather the grouping of alternate generation 
(genealogical) levels together and the denoting of the two “ lines ”’ by 
reciprocal terms. This functions in marriage and ceremonial life, 
and has played, as I have just stated, an important part in the 
development of the Aluridja type of kinship systems (b:d., pp. 
212-5). 

Local Exogamy. There is one other factor which is of great 
significance in the social organization of this region, namely local 
exogamy. An examination of the genealogical tables provided 
(tbid., pp. 211, 227) might suggest, as in an Hawaiian table of terms, 
that brother-sister marriage was, or had been, practised. And 
indeed, I recorded and have discussed cases of distant “‘ brother- 
sister’ marriages, but as I have also pointed out, in addition to the 
prohibition of cross-cousin marriage, the difference between right 
and wrong marriage consists of the observance or non-observance 
of local exogamy and exogamy of the alternate generation “ lines.”’ 
That is, marriage should not take place within one’s own horde or 
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between members of successive generations. Provided these prin- 
ciples are observed, marriage might occur between distant second 
cousins who are terminologically brother and sister. In such a case, 
there is an adjustment of kinship terms between those closely 
concerned. As for the kinship system itself, especially in its Kukata 
form, as in the Hawaiian system, its function is not primarily as it is 
in most Australian systems, to trace and represent genealogical 
relationships, but to show genealogical level, sex and affinal positions 
(thid., pp. 214-5, 216-20). 

Totemism does not play a direct part in marriage nor influence 
the kinship system in this region (No. 4) as does matrilineal social 
totemism in the north-eastern region. Totemism here is almost 
solely of the cult-society type, but it does have an indirect bearing 
on marriage, for being a factor which both strengthens and symbolizes 
the cohesion and sentiment of the local groups, it provides an 
additional reason for their exogamy—‘“ an exogamy which prevails 
normally in most or all of Australia ”’ (7bzd., pp. 221-3). 

Sections and Descent in Region 4. In the western area of region 4 
and indeed in almost all the section and subsection areas of Australia, 
an individual’s section depends on that of his mother. As has been 
explained, two sections are common to the two sets of section tribes, 
while two sections in each differ. A man sojourning in a tribe witha 
different arrangement of sections from that prevailing in his own 
will not marry a woman of the same section as he would have had he 
remained in his own tribe. This does not affect, however, the descent 
of the children ; they belong to the section related to their mother’s 
section in the cycle of mother-child. 

A man of one section tribe living in a tribe with a different 
section arrangement is given a position in the local section system ; 
if his section is found in both tribes, he remains nominally in his 
previous section, but the consequences for marriage and the descent 
of children are different. If, however, his section is not common to 
the two tribes, he is regarded as a member of his mother’s section, a 
section which is common to the two tribes. In other words, in, 
adjusting the two systems, the mother-child cycle of two sections is, 
on occasions, reckoned as one section and the mother-child cycles in 
each area of the far west of region 4 are reckoned as equivalent. 
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There is, however, a difference in the “ adoption” or “ national- 
ization’ of men and women respectively. A man of one tribe 
sojourning in another is reckoned as belonging to two sections and 
may have children of two sections; on the other hand, a woman 
becoming the wife of a man of another section tribe to which she has 
migrated loses her previous section affiliation and her children follow 
the mother-child descent rules of her new husband’s tribe. I have 
suggested the correlation of this difference of status of men and women 
respectively with the practice of polygyny and absence of polyandry. 
A woman passing from one tribe to a husband in another not only 
loses her former section affiliation, but is separated from her former 
husband (by death or “ divorce ’’) and normally leaves her children 
in their father’s tribe (Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 318-20). 

The adjustment of the sections between tribes sometimes means 
that terms belonging to succeeding generation levels are applied to 
members of one section—as when a person is reckoned as belonging 
to his mother’s section. The discussion of this fact showed not only 
that there is no confusion about this, in spite of appearances, but 
that although father’s and children’s sections are in opposite mother- 
child cycles, a father’s and his daughter’s sections never become an 
intermarrying pair. Moreover, since an individual’s mother’s section 
and his own always belong to the one matrilineal ‘ moiety ”’ or 
cycle of sections in spite of adjustments, and since this cycle is 
normally exogamous, there is no danger of breaking the parent- 
child incest taboo (zbid., pp. 323-6). 

The adjustment of sections between tribes with different section 
arrangements and names is arranged in the regions west and north- 
west of region 4 in several ways, all differing somewhat from the 
method adopted in the latter. This fact shows as I have stated, 
that the Aborigines are not bound by any innate or widely spread 
principle to solve such a practical problem in only one way. Local 
and possibly fortuitous circumstances, the very section names and 
the degree of contact of the tribes concerned no doubt contribute 
toward the method adopted. The “ six-section’’ system at Mt. 
Margaret is one way (ibid., pp. 327-31). 

Prohibition of Cross-cousin Marriage. The problem of whether 
the prohibition of patrilateral or matrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
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has arisen first is presented by certain facts in these regions. In the 
Karadjeri of north-west Australia and the tribal groups in north-east 
Arnhem Land, the latter only is allowed, a fact which is reflected 
in their kinship systems with three primary lines of descent, mother’s 
father being classified with father’s mother’s brother, but father’s 
father being distinguished from mother’s mother’s brother. In 
the Arabana system, the use of the same term for father’s father, 
mother’s mother’s brother and mother’s mother might suggest that 
father could marry, or used to marry in former days, his father’s 
sister’s daughter, even though father’s father’s sister is now classified 
separately with Ego’s sister and not with mother’s mother. On the 
other hand, the distinction in terminology of mother’s father from 
father’s mother’s brother suggests rightly that matrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage is prohibited. As a matter of fact, both forms of 
cross-cousin Marriage are prohibited. I could not find evidence for 
the occurrence in previous times of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
as a norm (Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 442). 

In the southern Aluridja area, however, marriage with father’s 
sister’s daughter is allowed occasionally so as to prevent a member 
of a local group from emigrating. I have suggested reasons or rather 
excuses for it, but the problem remains, why are these folk willing 
under the circumstances to make own father’s sister wife’s mother, 
but not own mother’s brother father-in-law, for they are adamant 
about the latter ? The question is all the more pointed because in 
the far north-western area of this same region (No. 4) marriage 
with mother’s brother’s daughter is sometimes allowed, but not with 
father’s sister’s daughter. The total evidence so far suggests that, 
apart from the difficulties arising from severe depopulation, this is 
the usual practice and that the first form of cross-cousin marriage 
to be prohibited is the patrilateral form, because of the growing 
aversion to making own father’s sister, wife’s mother and the subject 
of avoidance (tbid., pp. 314-5). 

A tendency towards this prohibition is seen in the Wailpi 
system, for although a man may marry either cross-cousin, father’s 
mother is usually called by the term for mother’s mother (anyant), 
which is devoid of all suggestion of avoidance; but when a man 
does marry his father’s sister’s daughter, he calls his father’s mother 
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(now also wife’s mother’s mother) by a special term, yapala, thus 
indicating the changed relationship (Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 433-4). 
It is true that in the Arabana the classification of mother’s mother’s 
brother and mother’s mother with father’s father suggests patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage, but this is ruled out in practice by the classi- 
fication of father’s father’s sister’s husband with mother’s brother’s 
son (WITIWA) and not with mother’s father (TANDIJ). And in 
the Dieri system the suggestion does not even remain, for in it father’s 
father and his sister on the one hand, and mother’s mother and her 
brother on the other, are distinguished in terminology (vide Vol. 
VIII, No. 4, p. 440; Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 53). These facts together 
with the taboos on wife’s mother and her mother, and the resultant 
custom of seeking a mother-in-law outside one’s own close relations 
(“ close ’’ in “‘ country ”’ as in genealogy), must be correlated with an 
urge to maintain the solidarity of both the father’s and father’s 
mother’s hordes (local groups) by avoiding affinal ties which would 
entail avoidance between a person and any members of these hordes. 
This implies a growing dislike of, and later the prohibition of, marriage 
with father’s sister’s daughter. Such an attitude is strengthened 
by the fact that in the Lake Eyre tribes father’s mother and father’s 
sister are clan “relations’’ of father, being members of the same 
matrilineal social totemic clan, partaking of the same totemic 
“flesh ”’ ; and since by religion (e.g. Arabana tribe) a man may not 
marry the daughter of a man of his father’s totem, how much more 
so should he refrain from marrying the daughter of his father’s sister, 
who would belong to his father’s totem and “ flesh.’”’ It is true that 
in spite of this consideration the Wailpi did practise patrilateral cross- 
cousin marriage, but we can see a logical reason for its final pro- 
hibition. Certainly this totemic fact “‘ would either tend to override 
the avoidance which is associated with wife’s mother’s mother if 
marriage with father’s sister’s daughter occurred, or else, as actually 
happens, would discourage this form of cross-cousin marriage ” 
(Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 433, 443). Needless to say, the same rule of 
“ religion ’’ must eventually and logically become a sanction for the 
prohibition of marriage with mother’s brother’s daughter seeing that 
mother’s brother is one totemic flesh with oneself. In other words, 
the prohibition of cross-cousin marriage in some areas of region No. 2 


” 
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may be correlated with the social totemism of the region, and to 
some extent was an effect of the latter. 


Faced with a similar problem in Cape York Peninsula, Miss 
U. McConnel suggests that the stabilization of cross-cousin marriage 
on the father’s side can be there correlated causally with poor inland 
geographical conditions, extensive hunting grounds and the conse- 
quent wandering habits of the natives, whereas the prohibition 
of patrilateral cross-cousin marriage and the enjoining of the 
matrilateral form is associated with life in closely settled fertile 
coastal areas and consequent intermarriage with adjacent clans, 
particularly into the mother’s clan.!*® In other words, the cause in 
each case is economic and geographical. This is an attractive 
suggestion, but there are also other factors of a psychological and 
sociological nature which must be considered. I have already 
referred to these,!® and a further analysis of the problem will be 
made elsewhere. It is sufficient to state here that while desert and 
sparsely settled conditions do permit as an exception patrilateral 
cross-cousin marriage in the Ooldea area of South Australia, such 
marriage is not allowed in the same conditions in the north-west 
of the same region (No. 4), but instead, matrilateral cross-cousin 


1229U. McConnel, “ Social Organization of Cape York Peninsula,” Oceania, 
Vol. X, No. 4, p. 437. Compare ‘‘ The Wikmunkan and Allied Tribes of Cape York 
Peninsula, North Queensland,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 332. 

Amongst the southern Wikmunkan of the Holroyd-Kendall area, ambilateral 
cross-cousin marriage was practised, though there was a preference for the matri- 
lateral form. This latter alone was allowed amongst the Archer River Wikmunkan 
and the Yir-yoront (Edward River), while amongst the Kandyu of the inland table- 
land (neighbours of the Wikmunkan) the patrilineal form alone was permitted. 

An important part of the problem raised by these interesting facts is to ascertain 
the reason for the practise of marriage with either cross-cousin in one part of the 
region, especially when the geographical conditions there cannot differ appreciably 
from those on the Archer River. Given the moiety organization we may possibly 
assume or infer that the ambilateral form is original. This seems logical, but of 
course we are dealing with social phenomena, and they may not always be derived 
as consequences from a logical ground. However, the geographical sequence of 
marriage rules in the central western coast of Western Australia and the tendency 
in the Forrest River district also point to such a conclusion; that ambilateral 
cross-cousin marriage gives way to a unilateral form, and this to “‘ second-cousin ” 
marriage (A. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,’ Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 302-9). 


189 Above ; also ‘‘ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 302-9. 
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marriage is the occasionally permitted exception. Moreover, in 
similar geographical and economic conditions, the inland Karadjeri 
(Lagrange district, Southern Kimberley) almost regard marriage 
with mother’s brother’s daughter as the ideal, while prohibiting it 
with father’s sister’s daughter. 

Thus, we cannot generalize from the Cape York Peninsula 
situation. This is further emphasized by the fact that in the “‘ good 
blackfellow ’’ country of north-east Arnhem Land the Karadjeri 
rule prevails, and in similar country at Forrest River (Northern 
Kimberley) the tendency was towards Karadjeri practice. 
Incidentally, both these regions, like that of north Queensland, 
to which Miss McConnel is referring, possess patrilineal moieties and 
patrilineal local totemic organization. No doubt the modification 
of cross-cousin marriage differs in various regions because of varia- 
tions in geographical, sociological and psychological factors in each, 
but we may yet arrive at some general principle of explanation. 

Kinship Behaviour. Kinship duties and avoidances for region 4 
have been described and discussed in considerable detail, special 
attention being paid to kinship and initiation. One important fact 
which emerges is that marriage contracts and responsibilities are 
implied in, and arise from, initiation, especially from circumcision ; 
indeed, a circumcision may bring into being, or continue, a series 
of events and responsibilities connected with initiation and marriage, 
which might link individuals together in a never-ending chain— 
reciprocity to the mth degree (tb7d., pp. 338-41). The same principle 
of reciprocity is seen in the custom governing gifts of food between 
affinal relations ; meat is received from one’s own parents and meat 
(not necessarily the same meat) is given to the spouse’s parents, 
while vegetable food moves in the other direction. 

One of the very interesting discoveries in region 4 was that of 
the use of special vocabularies between persons in certain prescribed 
relations, especially ‘‘ brothers-in-law,”’ a relationship which is of 
supreme importance in initiation. Some samples of this are given, 
and it is hoped that more work may be done in this aspect of 
Aboriginal linguistics and behaviour (bid., pp. 345-9). 

Conclusion. This intensive study of the kinship of South 
Australia and certain adjacent areas has shown the rich variety of 
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kinship and social organization of which the Aborigines are capable 
in a comparatively small portion of the continent. There was 
obviously no innate drive or common geographical pressure to 
produce a common form of social organization, in spite of the fact 
that the Aborigines were the same in the whole region, and there was 
little variety in the “ desert ’’-like environment. Some features of 
the social organization had spread into the area, namely matrilineal 
moieties and matrilineal social totemic clans in region 2, the section 
system in region 3 and the same system in the far west of region 4. 
In each instance the influence of the new factor is reflected in the 
kinship systems, as may be seen by a study of the Dieri and Arabana 
in the first case, the Aranda type in the second, and the modified 
Aluridja system (of the Spinifex tribes) in the third. Likewise the 
“local”’ variety of cult-totemism had added to the sentiment of 
solidarity of local groups producing a special emphasis on local 
exogamy in regions 3 and 4—a form of totemism which distribution 
and mythology suggests spread from the north and north-west into 
the area. 

Elsewhere in the area (regions 1 and 4) there were neither 
moieties nor sections ; in region 4 this absence caused and permitted 
the development of a quite distinct type of kinship system, almost 
Hawaiian, which can be paralleled on the east coast of the continent 
where there is the same absence of moieties and sections. One of 
its main features is the observance of alternate generation lines, 
while local exogamy is of especial importance. Strangely enough, 
the development in region 1 was different, perhaps because of the 
very strong development there of local clan sentiment with which a 
social variety of local totemism is associated. Here there is an 
ignoring of generation levels in terminology in all but two of a 
speaker’s clans, with the result that the kinship system has in 
terminology a vertical form such as is fully developed in the 
Ungarinyin tribe, north-west Australia. 

It is, of course, true that all the kinship systems of the area are 
classificatory and are definitely an index of, and a controlling factor 
in, social and ceremonial life. But they are not the same. In 
spite of certain differences, the Wailpi, Arabana, Dieri and Aranda 
types can be grouped together as types which are correlated with 
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moiety organization. But the Aluridja and Yaralde are not mere 
modifications of the Aranda. They have developed sui generis 
as it were, according to local conditions: the absence of moieties 
and the presence of generation “ lines’ in the former case and the 
absence of moieties and the specially strong development of the 
local principle in social clan organization in the latter. The fact 
that in most of the systems (all except the Wailpi) cross-cousin 
marriage is prohibited and descent is reckoned through four lines, 
does not justify our making them all modifications of one form. 
The differences in the types of “ second cousin’ marriage allowed 
as the norms in the three cases of the Aluridja, Yaralde and Aranda- 
Dieri suggest this. In addition, the Yaralde system is concerned 
with patrilineal clan grouping and relationship, not generation level, 
while the Aluridja in its fully developed form is concerned mainly 
with genealogical level, and also with differences in sex and with 
affinal relationships. 

The Aborigines are thus seen to be capable of working out 
kinship systems according to circumstances, in particular according 
to the background of other factors of social organization, old or 
recent. 

The different development of the form of the kinship systems in 
regions I and 4 is remarkable, especially as there was a fundamental 
local organization as well as an absence of moieties in both cases. 
But one very significant factor was the comparatively greater strength 
and compactness of the local organization in the Yaralde tribe, 
due possibly to the better economic condition along the lower 
Murray and the possibility of each of the numerous local patrilineal 
clans living on a small area, whereas in the desert environment of 
region 4 much larger areas were necessary for the livelihood of the 
various hordes and migration was often necessary. 

The very cult-mythology of the latter region was one of ‘‘tracks”’ 
of heroes moving through several horde countries which were thereby 
bound together in larger ceremonial units. While this did not 
altogether obliterate horde boundaries or local exogamy, the indefinite 
boundaries and the migratory tendency of the local group could 
have prevented the designation and treatment of a local group as 


one relation. The realization, as well as the strengthening of the 
B 
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cohesion and sentiment of even the local groups, had to wait for 
meetings for ceremonial purposes, and then the broad principles of 
cult possession and affiliation and “ generation lines” seemed to 
be most important. Great cult myths also linked patrilineal cult 
clans and even tribes together in region 2, but there the matrilineal 
moieties and social clans were paramount in their influence on 
kinship and social life and to some extent played an important part 
in ceremonial activities. 

In the Yaralde, the totems were, as far as we know, only social 
in function, and being patrilineal, symbolized and strengthened the 
compact solidarity of the local group. As there were no cult totemic 
or section divisions to cut across this group, it could be, and was, 
with the two exceptions given above, to other groups a relationship 
unity, all the members of which were designated by one term. 


The richness in types of kinship and forms of social organization 
and the Aborigines’ success in grappling with the sociological 
problems and changes as they were presented to them in the course 
of centuries in South Australia are typical of what has occurred 
elsewhere in Aboriginal Australia, and are an abiding witness to 
the ability of this people to tackle intelligently the task of living 
together. 


A. P. ELKIN 


EMENDATIONS. 


Vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 425, line 13. The insertion of “ patrilineal ’’ before “‘ clans ” 
will make the point clearer. The clans of the two parents are patrilineal localized 
groups, as described a few lines previously. 

Tbid., p. 426, third line from bottom. Insert “in any ”’ after ‘‘ mother-in-law.” 

Ibid., p. 432, line 18. For “ patrilineal,” read “ patrilateral.”’ 

Ibid., p. 433. After “and,” insert “ the latter’s.” 

Ibid., p. 435, end of first and beginning of second line. “‘ His daughter’s 
daughter ”’ is really ‘‘ his brother’s daughter’s daughter,”’ seeing that a man would 
not contemplate marriage with his own daughter’s daughter, for this would make 
his own daughter mother-in-law and the object of the strong wife’s mother-daughter’s 
husband taboo. 

Ibid., p. 442, line 3. In place of “ junior,” read “ senior.”’ 

Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 43, top line of table. Kantja, the wife of mother’s father, is 
obviously mother’s mother, not mother. 

Second line from bottom of table. The footnote designation after mgatika and 
NGUNDAT JA should be 29, referring to the note below the table. 
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Vol. X, No. 2, p. 213, footnote 78, last line but one. ‘‘ Your ” should be “ they.” 
Vol. X, No. 3, p. 301, line 4 from bottom. For “ application,” read “ affiliation.” 
Ibid., p. 303, line 9 from bottom. yundji should be yundju. 
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NOTES ON THE TORRES ISLANDS 
By W. J. DurRAD 


[EDITORIAL Note. The Rev. W. J. Durrad, who now resides in New Zealand, 
was a member of the Melanesian Mission from 1905-1919, working in the Torres 
Islands from 1905 to 1911 and in the Banks Islands for the rest of the period. 
Anthropologists are aware of his co-operation with the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
in the latter’s Melanesian studies (vide History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge, 
1914, Vol. I, p. viii). 

The material, which is being published in Oceania in a series of articles, of which 
this is the first, was prepared by Mr. Durrad and presented to the Editor of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society for consideration. Mr. Andersen sent it to me for 
advice. After reading it and consulting with Miss Camilla H. Wedgwood, who also 
read it, I offered to have the material edited and published in Oceania, an offer which 
was accepted by both Mr. Andersen and Mr. Durrad. The preparation of these 
notes for the press has been made possible chiefly through the willingness of Miss 
Wedgwood to do the necessary editing, for she is our best authority on that part of 
Melanesia which includes the Torres Islands. Her task has included some rearrange- 
ment and rewriting of the material, a little elision, the addition of some footnotes 
(over the initials C.H.W.) and, for the most part, the writing of the section on kinship, 
basing this on Mr. Durrad’s notes and genealogies and a knowledge of the work done 
by Dr. Rivers. 

Although these articles are almost wholly descriptive, the information contained 
in them will at least help to fill out our picture of Melanesian society in former days. 
In Mr. Durrad’s time, the native culture was in rapid process of change, and the past 
tense was already appropriate when he wrote his notes in the field on some aspects 
of the culture, e.g. the gemel and Hukwa. Needless to say, the same tense is the 
more appropriate now.—A. P. ELKIN.] 


INTRODUCTORY 

T™ Torres Islands lie some 13 degrees south of the Equator in 

longitude 175. They were discovered by the Spaniard Torres, 
who sighted them in 1696 and named them after himself. The group 
consists of five islands, one of which is uninhabited. According to 
a legend of the neighbouring Banks Islanders, they were created by 
Kuat, who, when he had finished making the various countries of 
the world, shook off the earth which still adhered to his fingertips ; 
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it fell in clots which became the five islands of the Torres group. 
The inhabitants of each island have no name for their own isle, but 
only for the other four. These are, from south to north: Toga 
(called by the traders Bukabuka), Loh, Tegua, Metoma (uninhabited), 
and Hiw. Loh is sometimes called Vava, but this name is also used 
by the natives of the Banks Islands for the whole Torres group. 


The islands are of volcanic origin, and earth tremors, accom- 
panied by loud rumblings, are common. There is very little fresh 
water in the whole group, though there are small springs on three of 
the islands. On Loh the natives have to depend on the rain which 
lies in rock hollows on the sea shore, or, when this fails, on the water 
which has collected in the hollows among tree roots. The vegetation 
is dense: fifty-five different kinds of forest trees are distinguished 
by name, and about seventy different kinds of small trees and 
shrubs. A number of ferns, grasses and flowering shrubs are also 
named. The staple food is the yam. On Loh, which may be taken 
as typical of the whole group, there are fifty varieties of yam, forty 
of which only grow in the richer soil of the uplands. There are 
forty-five named varieties of banana and seven of coconut. Other 
foods are the termeg (a variety of yam but with a prickly vine) ; the 
sugar-cane; the edible hibiscus, which when cooked resembles 
spinach; sago; breadfruit, and a variety of nuts and berries. 
Sweet potatoes, pawpaws and oranges, all of which have been 
introduced, also flourish. Fish are abundant ; the people distinguish 
by name over one hundred kinds, but not all are edible. Pigs are 
eaten at feasts. Apart from these and the European dog, there are 
no large animals. Small rats are numerous everywhere, but they do 
little damage to the crops. On Loh, however, there is also a large 
rat, which is very destructive, and for this reason the people of this 
island build special yam houses in which to store their crops safely. 
The natives recognize about eighteen varieties of birds in the bush, 
and to these must be added the domestic fowl which sometimes 
becomes wild, and the flying-fox, which the natives regard as a bird. 
They also distinguish fourteen kinds of sea-bird. This discrimination 
between the different varieties of animal, bird and plant life is one 
indication of the knowledge of these people. 
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In physique the Torres Islanders are rather small and thick-set, 
though well proportioned and strong. Their skins are a dark copper 
colour, and their hair black and woolly. Occasionally one notices a 
person with a lighter shade of hair and skin ; I have never seen an 
albino. The men wear moustaches—a narrow fringe of hair just 
above the lip—and side-whiskers. They also have the septum of 
the nose pierced ; for dances they thrust a polished cigar-shaped stone 
into the hole, but at other times it is kept open (and sometimes 
considerably distended) by a roll of fibre. Formerly the clothing 
for both men and women consisted of a very long string of small 
beads, which was wound round and round the waist ; and a fresh 
green leaf, about four inches long by two inches wide, which was 
tucked into the belt so as to hang down in front like a miniature 
apron. A married woman wore a narrower leaf of a different kind ; 
small boys and girls went nude. This costume was worn on Hiw 
until recently, the beads being purchased from traders or brought by 
returned labourers from Queensland. The women of Toga and 
Loh, and perhaps of Hiw also, used to wear, probably for dances, 
a belt of plaited fibre, called par ; it was about two inches wide with 
tasselled ends which hung down in front. Unlike the custom of the 
Banks Islanders, tattooing is only very rarely seen in the Torres 
Islands. It is possible that this and other practices of the neighbour- 
ing islanders did exist formerly in the Torres Islands, but that, under 
the influence of white contact and depopulation, they have died 
out and been forgotten. 

Owing to the small area of the Torres group, missionary activity 
has told with greater effect here than in the larger island groups, 
and, in some respects, drastic changes have been introduced. The 
steady decrease in population—the result of recruiting and of a 
falling birth rate—has also had the effect of changing the old culture. 
For this reason it is extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
for a missionary now to make really scientific and accurate enquiries. 
Accounts of customs which have dropped out of use, even when 
described by people who were once familiar with them, are not very 
reliable. Furthermore, the missionary cannot conscientiously discuss 
thoroughly matters which the Church has relegated to the moral 
dustheap ; a purely scientific enquirer could do so. Nevertheless, 
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the following notes may be of interest in that they record what must 
soon be unrecordable. 


THE VILLAGE 


The acceptance of Christianity by the natives of the Torres 
Islands, with the resultant change in family life, has greatly altered 
the arrangement of the village. In former days it was built in the 
form of a triangle: at the apex was the gemel, or men’s club-house ; 
along the bese were the dwelling houses, ”’ema, occupied by the 
women and children. The space in between, which measured some 
thirty yards across, was the dancing ground. 

The dwelling houses were set parallel to one another, very close 
together, and faced on to the dancing ground. Their construction 
differs in certain respects from those of the neighbouring Banks 
Islands, although they are not unlike in appearance. The uprights 
consist of two main posts at either end, to support the ridge-pole, 
with one or two subsidiary posts inside the house ; along either side 
are shorter posts to support the long poles or wall-plates, on which 
the lower ends of the rafters rest. The ridge-pole and wall-plates 
are cut from the long, straight, roots of the banyan tree. The 
rafters are made from tree trunks, their butts resting on the ridge- 
pole, the thin ends hanging down over the wall-plate to form the 
eaves. Over the rafters, four or five long bamboos are laid 
horizontally on either side of the ridge-pole, each one extending the 
whole length of the house. A further layer of rafters, made from 
tough saplings, rests on these. They reach from the ridge-pole to 
the eaves, and each slender whip-like end is passed over the ridge-pole 
and lashed to the corresponding rafter on the other side. Every 
part of the framework of the roof is firmly bound with strips of very 
tough bark prepared by the women. The thatch is made from the 
leaves of the smaller sago palm, which are folded over a length of 
reed and pinned together to form tiles. A large number of such tiles 
are prepared and are stacked until the leaves are dry and yellow. 
The thatching is done by a number of men who, standing on a 
scaffold set up inside the house, lash the tiles to the upper layer of 
rafters, working from the eaves up to the ridge-pole. The ridge is 
the weakest part of a Torres Island house, for it is covered only with 
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bundles of coarse grass, resting on a framework of horizontal split 
bamboos, and kept in place by heavy branches laid on top. In this 
the Torres Island houses compare very unfavourably with those of 
the Banks Islands. After the roof is finished the walls are set up ; 
they are made of split bamboo fastened to slender uprights. In 
transverse section the house resembles an inverted U. A low 
rectangular doorway is made at each end, and a low fence of rough 
logs is often erected in front so as to form a small enclosure which 
prevents the pigs from entering the house. 

During the process of building, the owner of the new house 
makes two feasts. On the day when the thatching is done yams are 
sliced and cooked in coconut cream and are eaten by the workmen 
at the end of their task. Later, but before the walls are put up, 
those who will live in the house bring in young coconuts and eat them 
in the unfinished structure. The most important feasts, however. 
are those which are held when the building is ready for occupation. 
Holes are dug for the ovens and before lining them with stones, fires 
are lighted in them. Then the male portion of the family sleeps in 
the house. Next day yams are brought in and are cooked with 
cream as they were for the thatchers. On the following day yams 
are again cooked and eaten, but this time they are mashed into a 
pudding called togov, and this day is known as the kwoy togtogov. 
After this all the family, male and female, sleep in the house. About 
a week after the kwoy togtogov, fish are caught, brought into the 
house and eaten there. This completes the feasts connected with 
house-building.* 

The gemel stood at the apex of the village, facing the dwelling 
houses. If the village had a large adult male population, there 
might be two gemel, but if this were so, they were built side by side. 
In outward appearance a gemel resembled an ordinary dwelling-house, 
but it was very much larger and could only be entered from the 
front. In Loh there were two doorways, which were provided with 
a raised sill, to keep the pigs out, though sometimes there was also a 
low fence like that set in front of a dwelling-house. The door on the 


1 Unfortunately there is no statement as to who attends or partakes of these 
feasts. It is probable that they are partly given as a return for the help received 
in building the house, and are partly in the nature of a house-warming.—C.H.W. 
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left-hand side was used by people passing in and out. The door on 
the right was used on ceremonial occasions ; through it the corpse 
was carried out to its last resting place; through it the bamboo 
water-containers were carried in for kava drinking. In Hiw the 
gemel had only one door, and the men took care not to sit upon the 
door-sill, for this was where the corpse was set during the funeral 
rites ; it was believed that the ghosts would punish any living person 
who dared to use their seat. The side walls of the gemel were made 
of rough slabs of wood ; the end walls of split bamboo. Some of 
these were cut in various designs; they might be forked in many 
different ways, pointed or serrated. Each design had its own 
significance and was connected with the worship of spirits or ghosts, 
and was therefore sacred. 

Inside the gemel, the floor was sunk beneath ground-level, and 
thus an entrenchment was formed which served a good purpose 
when the village was attacked. The interior arrangement was 
intimately connected with the Hukwa society, which corresponded 
with the Sukwe of the Banks Islands, and included all the adult male 
members of the community. The floor-space was divided into a 
number of compartments, by means of bamboos (fz#lzt) laid trans- 
versely on the ground. Each compartment belonged to one of the 
Hukwa ranks, that of the lowest rank being nearest the door. Should 
a man be so poverty-stricken that he could not purchase membership 
of even the lowest rank, he was allowed a place just mside the door. 
At the farthermost end of the gemel, beyond the compartment 
belonging to those of the highest rank, there was a narrow space in 
which were stored the skulls of men who, in life, attained to the 
highest rank and by their death ascended yet higher. 

In addition to the transverse divisions of the gemel, there was a 
passageway running from end to end formed by two parallel lines 
of large bamboo containers which were used to hold water for the 
kava drinking. Each one rested upon a forked upright; the butt 
on the ground, the open end sloping upwards and pointing towards 
the farther end of the building. 

Each compartment was provided with a fireplace (sometimes 
with two) consisting of a hole lined with stones, at which the members 
cooked their food. In each one there were also broad shelves of 
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bamboo slung some six feet from the ground, and on these the 
members stored their weapons, tools and other gear. Other posses- 
sions were hung from the roof or thrust into the thatch. Among 
these could be seen, above a sleeping place, a peeled wand, about 
three feet long, notched at regular intervals, with every tenth notch 
longer than the others. This was a tally to record the number of 
days since the death of a relative, the long notches indicating those 
on which funeral feasts were to be held. Laid on the small rafters 
just beneath the ridge-pole, there were usually several sticks, from 
six to eight feet long, charred and blackened with the smoke of the 
fires. They were records of specially large yams, in the growing of 
which there was a friendly rivalry. Also under the ridge-pole, 
towards the back of the gemel, were some short lengths of bamboo, 
cracked and broken. When a gemel was set up, these bamboos 
were laid on a fire lighted inside the building, and under the action 
of the heat they cracked with a report like a gun-shot. This was 
done in order that evil spirits, ghosts and, in particular, a certain 
supernatural animal might be frightened away.? 

At the edge of the dancing-ground to one side of the gemel 
was an open trench, surrounded by a ring of stones. This was the 
kwor in which the bodies of dead men were laid to rot away. Similar 
trenches were dug beside the dwelling-houses to receive the corpses 
of those who could not be laid to rest in the kwor of the gemel. In 
front of the door stood an upright slit gong, chtychiy, which was 
beaten with the fists. It was made in the lodges of the secret 
associations and was sounded at dances or feasts in connection with 
the Hukwa. Three pillars also stood outside the gemel ; they were 
about four or five feet high, flat on top, and set two or three yards 
apart. Sometimes they were of stone, sometimes of wood, but 
always carefully carved with a variety of designs. The wooden 
ones were called ner dula, the stone ones ner vot dula, vot meaning a 
stone. A few of the old ones are still standing, but the others have 
long since decayed away. Near one of the hillside villages on Loh 
there are three which are still well preserved, and the carving on them 


? This animal, which is greatly feared, is said to resemble an inanimate object, 
such as a stone or piece of wood, but yet it breeds and possesses powers of locomotion. 
To step over this creature is fatal, a sore being the inevitable result, followed by death. 
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is easily seen. There are lozenge-shaped figures which are said to 
represent the heads of ghosts or spirits ; and lower down are dog- 
tooth markings which represent the ceremonial belts of these beings. 
The work of making and carving the pillars was carried out in the 
lodges of the secret associations, and it shows very high technical 
skill, for it is marvellously accurate and the pillars themselves are 
smooth and even in contour. 

During the celebration of a Kolkol, which was in the nature of 
a dedication ceremony, and consisted of feasting and dancing, a 
man danced on the top of these pillars. He would leap from one to 
another, dancing on the top of each. At such times the carvings 
were decorated with pigments of various colours, and traces of these 
can still be seen. The Kolkol has long fallen into disuse; those 
people who have ever seen one are fast dying out, and there are no 
reliable records of the ceremonies. 


Economic LIFE. 
Gardening. 

The calendar of the Torres Islanders is reckoned according to 
the moon. There are twelve named months, each name being 
connected with the stage in gardening appropriate to the month. 
They run as follows : 


Mwergot gor to....... eee ee Cleaning the bush for 
the new gardens. 

er OUMNG i666... September ...... Planting begins. 

Wor mermo ......... to eet Planting continues. 

PE Sie HAA 6 nes 08te November....... The palolo worm 


appears for two 
nights during this 
month. 


ere eee re December ...... 

| eee reer jeer eee The flying ant, vehoro, 
appears on one night 
during this month. 

Nut melagana ....... February ....... The yam vines are in 
full green (melagana) 
leaf. 
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Nut memadara....... eer ee ee The yam leaves begin 
to turn red (mema- 
dara). 

Mwergot meta ....... fee eee The first fruits of the 
new yam crop are 
lifted. 

Mwergot rey ........ BP 165 eaves The yam vines are all 
withered and the 
crop is lifted. 


Mvwergot gilgil termeg..June ........... The termeg crop is 
lifted. 
Mwergot gilgil kweta...July............ The kweta crop is lifted. 


The year begins in August or the end of July with the cleaning 
of the ground for the new gardens. Often, to safeguard the crops 
from the pigs, a large tract of ground is prepared and fenced, and the 
individual gardens divided off inside ; but each person can choose 
where he will make his garden. Women and children help in 
cutting and clearing away the undergrowth ; some is thrown away 
outside where the fence is to be built ; some is piled round the bases 
of the large trees and there kindled, so that the flame may kill the 
trees, without the natives being put to the labour of felling them. 
The leaves and trash, left lying on the ground, are then burnt and 
raked to one side, thus leaving the ground clean and smooth, and 
with a surface dressing of valuable ash.* The larger saplings and the 
big boughs of trees are saved for making the fences. These are 
about three feet high and consist of pairs of uprights between which 
logs, laid horizontally one upon the other, are kept in place; the 
uprights are lashed together at the top so that the whole structure is 
made secure. 


Cleaning and fencing usually take a month or more, especially 
if there is much rain. In September the planting begins and con- 
tinues throughout October. There is no set time for starting this 
work, and there is a tendency to postpone rather than to hurry it. 
It is done by men. A digging-stick six or seven feet long is used for 


3 The rakes used in the Torres Islands are made without teeth, and of a single 
piece of wood, the head being at right angles to the haft. 
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loosening the earth, which is then cleaned and crumbled by hand. 
In each patch of prepared ground one or two small yams are set. 
These have been kept from the previous year’s store ; sometimes the 
heads of unusually large yams are kept in the house or granary, 
and are also used for planting. As the yams grow, the young shoots 
are carefully watched, and trained on stakes set upright beside them. 
The method of staking is like that used on Vanua Lava and Ure- 
parapara, and is notably different from the method employed on 
Mota and Motlava. In the latter islands the yam vines are trained 
on reeds, the ends of which, as the vine climbs, are bent over, and 
thrust into the ground ; the vine is then trained on a second reed 
which in course of time is also bent into a hoop ; and so on to a third 
and fourth reed. In the Torres Islands the stakes are rigid and 
upright, and the vines cluster at the top. 

Although the heaviest part of the work is now over until the 
harvest, the gardens must be kept clean and weeded. In Loh, 
particularly, this is necessary, for on this island there is a large 
variety of rat, which is very destructive to gardens. So great a pest 
are these creatures that the natives are at pains to keep a clear space 
between the plants and the surrounding bush, in order that the owls 
may be able to see and to pounce upon any rats that venture to cross 
over into the gardens. 

The yams are in full leaf in February ; in March they turn red, 
a sign that the crop is nearly mature. The time for digging it is 
decided upon by the village elders, and there is a certain amount of 
ceremonial associated with the lifting of the first yam, which is offered 
as a sacrifice to the ancestral ghosts. When this first yam has been 
lifted, and the ritual connected therewith finished, everyone can lift 
his yams as he requires them. Those plants are dug up whose vines 
are shrivelled, this being an indication that the tubers are mature. 
Such preliminary harvesting is done during April; by May the crop 
is fully ripe and can be gathered into the yam-houses. Lifting yams 
needs patience and great care, for the slightest bruise or injury to the 
skin will result in the tuber rotting after it has been stored. The 
earth is loosened by means of a pointed stick, and has to be removed 
by hand. Sometimes, if the yam grows deep, the hole will extend 
to the utmost length of a man’s arm, or even further, and often 
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several hours are spent digging out one tuber. The very long yams, 
which are sometimes six or seven feet long and thicker than a man’s 
thigh, grow horizontally not vertically downwards. These are 
confined to the islands of Tegua and Hiw. 

As the yams are dug, they are carried to the yam-houses in rough 
baskets of plaited coconut leaves, the carriers singing the while a 
kind of musical halloo. The harvest festival of the Melanesian is 
indeed a joyful occasion when the crop is a good one. 

There are two kinds of yam-houses, one peculiar to Loh, the 
other to Toga ; in Hiw.and Tegua the crop is left in the ground much 
longer, and is not stored in any special building. The yam-houses 
of Loh are well built and set on piles, in clearings close to the village. 
They have a special device for preventing the large rats from getting 
at the tubers. A disc made from coconut fronds is fastened to a 
hoop which encircles each pile, in such a way that it hangs like a 
hollow cone, past which the rats cannot climb. On Toga, where 
there are no large rats, the yam-houses are built like ordinary 
dwelling-houses, and the yams are stacked on the ground. In a 
well-kept yam-house on either island the tubers are set upright in 
orderly arrangement, and each variety is kept separate from the 
others. 

Besides yams, the people cultivate the yam-like termeg, which 
is harvested in June ; the kweta, which is grown principally on Hiw, 
and is harvested in July ; bananas and sugar-cane which are planted 
in ground from which the root crop has been lifted. Another food 
planted in old gardens is the edible hibiscus, which is propagated by 
cuttings. Fruit trees, such as the Tahitian chestnut (Inocarpus 
edulis), the canarium nut-tree, the rose apple, a green plum, pandanus, 
orange, and coconut are all grown on former garden land, and, indeed, 
wherever the absence of large forest trees permits. The planting 
of these trees, particularly the coconut, is often done by an adult for 
some young relative. It is customary for a father, mother, uncle, or 
aunt to plant coconuts for a child, while carrying it on the shoulder ; 
these trees are then the property of the child. 

One very important cultivated plant is that from which kava 
is made. It is a shrub of moderate size; sometimes a plant will 
be allowed to grow very big and the earth around the base is piled 
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up, so that it seems as though it was growing upon a hillock. The 
utmost care is taken in the tending of the plants for they are very 
highly valued, kava drinking being an important ritual activity. 

Although the principal economic interest of the natives is 
gardening, there are three nights in every year which are of great 
importance : on two successive nights during November (the native 
month called Nut) the sea worms, Annalid palolo viridis, visit the 
islands, and are eagerly caught in small hand-nets ; on one night in 
January (the month of Nut Wir) a species of flying-ant called ner 
vehoro, appears. These ants swarm into the houses around any light 
that may be burning, and on the following morning they can be seen 
in thousands caught in the webs of great bush-spiders. The appear- 
ance of these insects is a recognized event in the calendar and 
characterizes the month of Nut Wir, but the natives do not use the 
ants for food as they do the palolo worms. 

Compared with gardening, fishing is of very secondary 
importance in the economic life of the people. Hook and line, small 
hand-nets, long seine nets, and fish poison are all used. The bark of 
a tree called ner kwoa is used for making fish-lines, and the hooks were 
formerly of turtle shell. The small shallow hand-nets are used for 
scooping up the #alolo worms; the long seine nets, roughly made 
from coconut leaves, are used, in a bay or lagoon, for surrounding a 
shoal of mackerel. The poison is used on fish which have been 
imprisoned in large pools on the reef; the bark of a tree called ner 
tertawuha is scraped and the shreds thrown into the water ; the fish 
are thus made insensible ; they float to the surface and are shot. 
Turtles also are eaten. When they come ashore to lay their eggs, 
they are cut off from their retreat to the sea, and so caught. The 
shell is used for making fish-hooks and pointed pudding knives. 

Cooking in the Torres Islands is always done over hot embers 
or in ovens (lugu) ; pottery is unknown. The ovens are holes, about 
two feet in diameter and one foot deep, walled with large stones. 
After heating the oven, it is lined with banana leaves, so as to make a 
practically water-tight receptacle, and on them the food is put. 
The projecting ends of the leaves are then folded over and held down 
by small, red-hot stones. The heat is then kept in by a leaf mat 
laid on top. 
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There are several recipes for cooking yam and breadfruit, both 
with and without meat, and much use is made of coconut cream. 
For the daily meal, however, it is usual to roast yams in the embers. 
Fish also are usually roasted, and the edible hibiscus, the staple 
green food, is steamed over hot stones. The people have only one 
cooked meal in the day, and this is usually eaten in the evening for 
the express purpose of concealment. Fear of injury, through 
magically poisoned food, is very general, and the Torres Islanders 
are therefore careful to guard themselves against such sorcery, both 
in the way in which they prepare and eat their food, and in carefully 
disposing of any scrapings and fragments. 


Woodwork and Basketry. 


Unlike their neighbours, the people of the Torres Islands do 
not build canoes, but are satisfied with bamboo rafts, by means of 
which they travel between the islands of the group. The thin ends of 
the bamboos are lashed together to form a narrow prow; the butt 
ends form the stern. Several bamboos, longer than the others, 
project behind the stern to form a seat for the steersman. A large 
number of people will make a journey on a raft of this kind, and 
sometimes so many crowd on to it that it sinks below the level of 
the water, so that crew and passengers sit submerged to the waist. 
In the centre of the raft is fixed a stout stake with forks or branches ; 
on these are hung the bags and lighter possessions of the travellers 
which they wish to keep dry. If pigs are taken on board, they are 
fastened to this stake in such a way that only their hind legs rest 
on the deck, the head and forequarters being raised up. This is done 
in order that the animals may not become drowned if the raft is 
partly submerged. The paddles used with this craft are long and 
heavy, with oval blades. Even after the coming of the white man 
and the acquisition of steel tools, the natives prefer to use these 
rafts than to build canoes; they maintain that a raft is superior 
to a canoe, because it can carry so much gear. 

In former days every man had his weapons, consisting of bows 
and arrows, and clubs. The handle of the bow was about four feet 
long, tapering at both ends. When strung it took the form of a 
half moon, thus differing notably from the more gently curved bows 
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of the Banks Islands. The arrows also are distinctive. The small, 
light shaft is made in two pieces: a reed about fifteen inches long, 
decorated with geometrical designs in poker-work, and with the 
knock at one end ; and a foreshaft, three inches long, of plain, hard 
wood. The head seems disproportionately heavy. It consists of a 
piece of human bone, about ten inches long, tapering to a very sharp 
point. The arrows were not poisoned, but bows were charmed to 
make them more deadly in their aim. A man took in his hand a 
flower of the tree called ner tukwe, and breathed heavily upon it 
while muttering curses against his foe. He then wrapped it in a 
leaf and tied it to the top of his bow. Anyone possessing such a 
charmed weapon would lead the way in a fight. Arrows used also to 
have charms tied to them, care being taken that these did not 
interfere with their flight.® 


The Torres Island club is a staff, about four feet long, of very 
hard and heavy wood. About six inches from one end is a shoulder 
or projecting ring, and beyond this the shaft tapers to a point. 
If a man is using his club as a walking-stick, this point rests on the 
ground ; in fighting he holds the tapering shaft in one hand, with 
the other grasps the club above the wooden collar, and uses the 
weapon as the old English quarter-staff was used. A man tried 
either to get inside his adversary’s guard, or, letting his club slip 
along the smooth oiled surface of the other man’s weapon, he tried 
to smash the knuckles of his hand. The men of Tegua were reputed 
to be bolder in battle than the men of Loh. The latter fought more 
often with bow and arrow, at a distance; the former preferred to 
come quickly to close quarters, each man selecting his foe for a duel 
with clubs. On Hiw I once saw an armed squad drawn up in battle 
array. They stood in a row beneath a banyan tree, with a clear open 


“To breathe and mutter curses in this way is termed gol. 


5 On one occasion.I bought some rather shoddy arrows from Ulawa in the 
Solomon group. They were things made for sale, and were decorated with some 
gaudy yellow binding. While they were lying on my verandah in Loh they were 
noticed by a little group of people, who gathered in earnest conversation. Presently 
one of the party came up with set and solemn face, took the arrows and put them ina 
place of safety inside the house. They were said to be just like the charmed arrows 
used by the Torres Islanders in former days, and it was feared that they too were 
charmed. 
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space before them, which had been agreed upon beforehand. It was 
evidently to have been a battle chiefly with clubs, but I was told that 
the weapon which was first resorted to would determine the nature 
of the subsequent fighting. 

House building, the making of rafts and weapons, and indeed 
all woodwork such as the carving of the large food-trays, are the 
occupations of men. They also do the heavier part of the gardening 
and are the most skilled cooks. Women’s work is less specialized, 
but it is only they who do basket making and plaiting. Sleeping 
mats are made from strips of pandanus leaf, which have been laid 
out on the thatch to bleach. Pandanus is also used to make small 
round bags, and the ornamental women’s belts (par) into which strips 
of the black skin of the banana plant are plaited for decoration. 
Young coconut leaves, bleached and dried in the sun, are used for the 
flat baskets which every man carries over his shoulder ; baskets for 
carrying garden produce and for holding garden or household 
rubbish are constructed out of the older leaves. Various kinds of 
string are made from the fine fish-lines to heavy rope. The inner 
fibre of certain trees is used, and after careful drying, is twisted into 
strands by rolling on the thigh with the palm of the hand. It is not 
stated whether this work also is done by women or whether by men 
only. 


(To be continued) 


W. J. DurraD 








THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGES IN NORTH 
AND NORTH-WEST AUSTRALIA 


By A. CAPELL 
(Continued from Vol. X, No. 3) 


Group A-II. 


The second group of Section A contains a number of languages 
in which are found the elements of noun-classification, but the 
development is limited to a dichotomy into nouns masculine and 
nouns feminine: the classes may rightly so be called, in that the 
first group does contain the names of male creatures, and the second 
the names of female creatures ; but at the same time the names of 
inanimate objects are divided among the two classes without any 
neuter grouping. 

These languages are found in the eastern Kimberley district of 
Western Australia, and in the Northern Territory there is a series of 
them from Bathurst and Melville Island southwards in the direction 
of Mungarai. Practically all these languages have also the practice 
of incorporating the pronoun object. 


In the eastern Kimberleys there is the Djerag group of languages. 
The word “djerag’’ means “talk,” “languages.”” The most 
complete phonetically is certainly Guluwarin, spoken on the east 
side of the Durack Range, out towards the Ord River. South of 
this, from about Turkey Creek is Gidja, extending southwards as 
far as Hall’s Creek, where it mingles with the Djaru-group (whose 
name, after all, is a cognate word having the same meaning as 
‘“‘ djerag’’). Between the two, including the country of Bedford 
Downs Station, is a very closely related dialect, Lungga. The group 
crosses the Ord River about Lissadel Station, and is found in the 
country of Argyle and Ivanhoe Stations as Miriwun. North of 
Ivanhoe, to the coast, and along the coast to the Victoria R. mouth, 
is Gadjerong, another relative of the group. 
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In point of vocabulary there has been considerable influence 
from the Northern Kimberley languages. The amount of word- 
store held in common is most noticeable, as might be expected, in 
Guluwarin, which meets Woljamidi on its north and Waladjangari 
on its west. That this is an intrusive element appears from com- 
parison with the two eastern members of the group. 


Grammatically, these languages are of interest in two points— 
the classification of nouns and the conjugation of the verb. The 
former, as stated, consists of two groups, the sign of the masculine 
being an interdental -» suffix, the sign of the feminine an -/ suffix. 
Thus, Guluwarin, banarin, banaril, turkey. The plural for both 
groups is -m: banarim. There is also a dual suffix, -warin : banarni- 
warin, two turkeys. The name “ Guluwarin ”’ means “ two rivers.”’ 
There are no other suffixes to nouns, and no forms for case. Post- 
positions take the place of English prepositions, as also in the 
Northern Kimberleys. Class and number agreements need to be 
made in the adjective, pronoun, demonstrative, interrogative and 
verb. Examples: Guluwarin: Jayanin dji:yilin nawaran marayin 
yare:yart namaygé? “Who is that big man I see?” Jayam 
ya:lil nawaral maraytl yare:yart njilamgé ? ‘“ Who is that big woman 
I see?” Plural: Jayanbé dji:yilim buriana nawaram yare:yan 
numaygo ? “ Who are the big men I see?” Similarly for the plural. 
The languages lack prefixed possessives, hence they also lack the 
Prefix-Possessive Concord. They have only one type of possessive— 
independent words placed after or before the noun—and these are 
changeable for class and number. 


The verb is in all cases an extremely complicated part of speech. 
The pronoun distinguishes singular and plural, with distinction of 
inclusive and exclusive in the first person plural, with suffixes for 
dual and trial as well, and the verb makes the same distinctions. 
It distinguishes present, past, future, and an irrealis and imperative. 
The irrealis is another connection with the Northern Kimberley 
languages. Thus Miriwun, yoan warinbsnandji yumlin, “I will 
not be sick,” warinbénandjt yumbin, ‘I might be sick.’’ This is 
exactly parallel to the Northern Kimberley usages. The typical 

c 
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Djerag verb shows person both in prefix and suffix, tense by infix 
after the personal prefix. So in Gidja: 


dag na-may-gé, I see him dag na-nu-man-(a), I saw him 
dag nimbi-m(a)na-yu, I'll see dag nu-mbu-m(a)n-yu, I may see 
him him. 


There are phonetic changes, e.g. the elision of vowels bracketed 
above, and in particular a series of changes in the initial consonant 
of the auxiliary to harmonize with the final consonant of the root. 
“T see him” in Gidja is actually dag damaygé. So with auxiliary 
nuwim becomes duwim in bib duwt , “I take it.” The auxiliaries 
in Djerag are practically the same as in the Northern Kimberley 
family in their root meanings, and sometimes even in their actual 
forms. So the root -wu- “ hit ’’ is an auxiliary cognate with N. Kimb. 
-bu-; the root -ma- is the same in both groups, meaning “ take,” 
and this root, incidentally, is also found in Dampier Land and in 
the Northern Territory performing the same function. There are 
also some simple verbs, taking no auxiliaries, as in the Northern 
Kimberley languages. So in Gadjerong, niamun, “I see him,” 
djiamun, “‘ you see him,” etc. In Gidja the affixes to the verb are 
of four kinds: (i) object prefixes, (ii) object suffixes, (iii) subject 
prefixes, (iv) subject suffixes. The last group, subject suffixes, is 
not paralleled in the Northern Kimberley languages, and the forms 
suggest an early fusion of a suffixing language group with a prefixing 
language group. They bear definite relationship to the cardinal 
pronouns. Dual and plural are indicated by suffixes. In Gadjerong 
the plural suffix is waniy : yoa nanburindun, “I do not see you” 
(dual) ; yoa nanburwaniy, “I do not see you (plur.)”; ya:ra 
numbijuryal, warin unbiaygi, “if your mother sees you, she will be 
angry.” Addressed to two people this becomes ya:ra nanbijurdunyal, 
warin umbianji, and to more than two, ya:ra nanbijurwaniy, warin 
umbtanart. So again, “ you followed me, but I saw you’”’: sing. 
gindudjim, warain niamunyuy ; dual: jzimburdjimdun, warain 
naniamandun, and plural: jimburudjimawanaiy, warain nania- 
mawaniy. In these languages again there is a reflexive conjugation 
but no passive. 

The Djerag group will be seen in the vocabulary following this 
section to be definitely a homogeneous grouping, but the remaining 
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languages in which nouns are classed in the same way are not homo- 
geneous either amongst themselves or with the Djerag group. In 
fact they present the most variation of all the languages dealt with 
in this paper. There is really little more than the fact of a dual 
classification of nouns to hold them together. 


The Wo:gaidj language, south of Anson Bay and the mouth of 
the Daly River, is more or less isolated. Its northern neighbour, 
Djeraidj, does not seem to exist at the present day. Phonetically 
and in many points of structure, noun-classification apart, Wo:gaidj 
is a Daly River language, recalling Madngala, Maridiel and Mara- 
manindji. The language of Bathurst and Melville Islands is by far 
the most complicated grammatically of this group. I have already 
pointed out® that Spencer’s treatment of the Gagadu language is 
far from satisfactory, and that it may be that he has overlooked 
object-incorporation. As I was unable to find a speaker of the 
language it was impossible to check the matter, and the Gagadu 
examples used here are taken from Spencer with only an adaptation 
of spelling. The Mungarai language is of a simpler type, though 
it does have a separate negative conjugation, which is lacking in 
Wo:gaidj. Gunavidji has not yet been fully studied, but is remark- 
able for the length of its words. 


An interesting point is that only Mungarai, of the languages of 
this group, has a definite dual in the pronouns. The other languages 
simply mark the dual by a suffix to pronoun and verb. The compara- 
tive table of pronouns (p. 318) will show this: 

This indication of dual by suffix alone is found also in north-west 
Arnhem Land, and seems to have a historical significance, which, 
however, lies outside the scope of this paper to indicate. As might 
be expected, the most southerly language, Mungarai, shows a closer 
approach to the commoner Australian type. In Melville I., there 
is a dual only in the first person inclusive—and this is paralleled in 
the languages of Dampier Land, which belong to Group III. 

Possessives as a rule are of simple construction in this group. 
Wo:gaidj adds a suffix bédéy to a short form of the pronoun 
yadjabédéy, “ my,” ganjabédéy, “ your,” etc. Mungarai has separate 


5 See Studies in Australian Linguistics, pp. 62-63. 
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| Wo:gaidj | Melville. Gagadu. Mungarai. | Gunavidji. 
| | | 
Sing.— | 
I + | yadjaya | yta | yaia yaia yaiaba 
2 a ganja . | yinda | yeinja | njaygi njindjaba 
3 masc... yamajidj ara > eee | 
3 fem. .. | diana} | shes } eer. 2 nagebe 
Dual— | 
I incl. .. | yayga | mindi | munerima | yir — 
I excl. | yaraganji | — _ ? — 
2 | mawaray- | -= | injamina | nur _ 
| ganji | | 
3 .. | barami:- | — | no:rminima | ? — 
djganji | | | | 
Plur.— | 
I incl. .. | yarera muwa | muneidima | yinja | yaraba 
I excl. | yara | yara ? | ytla | njarageaba 
2 | nawara | nuwa | injadima =|: nula | narageaba 
3 - | barami:dj | woda | no:dima ? | barageaba 
| 


forms: yandju, “ my,” yayga, “ your,” but also can suffix the final 
syllable of these words to certain nouns: yalababa-yga, “ your 
sister.” Gunavidji has the most complicated system of possessives : 
yini-wirimerthia, “‘my father,” juygu-njaba, “my head,’’; gala- 
yavandjt, ““my ear’; di:bara na-yataba, ‘‘my spear,” the latter 
being the general possessive form with common nouns. 

Class distinctions are made as a rule in the demonstrative : 
Wo:gaidj djauana (masc.), “ this,” djanjana (fem.). It will be seen 
that the normal ja of the fem. is found in Wo:gaidj, but as an infix. 
Mungarai: ma:riwa, “‘this’’ (masc.), yangina:riwa (fem.) is a 
different type of construction. Melville Island is, as usual, rather 
more complicated : nadawa (mas.), nidawa (fem.), wudawa (plur.): 
“ that fellow,” and nouns and adjectives are similarly inflected for 
gender and number, the commonest endings being -n7 (masc.), -ya 
(fem.) and -w2 (plur.). The identity of this suffix -wi with the prefix 


of Class II in Maung and Nungali will not escape notice. 

It is in the verb that the biggest differentiation is found. Here 
Melville Is. is definitely the most complicated. The series of tenses 
found has been set forth in Studies in Austrahan Linguistics, p. 30, 
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by Professor Elkin from notes supplied by the Rev. Fr. McGrath. 
The outstanding distinction of these is the reckoning by times of 
day, whether an action takes place in the morning, noon or night. 
So awtla: qyuruwurt, “1 went yesterday”; niyani yuwurt, “ I went 
to-day.”’ To a certain extent these are paralleled also in the 
transitive verb, which incorporates the pronoun object : yumandalua, 
“ T give it to you,” yumindaza, “ I will give it to you”’ ; jimindalua, 
“he gives it to me’”’; nuwaniralua, “ you (plur.) give it to him ”’ ; 
yubara, “‘ I willsee him” ; gtraza, “‘ | saw him ”’ (noon) ; amandaia, 
“he will see you (plur.)”’; wunbaia, ‘he will see them.” The 
forms given in Spencer’s notes are frequently inaccurate, and he 
certainly had no idea that incorporation existed. 

In Wo:gaidj the phenomena are similar, except that the tense 
scheme is extremely simple, there being frequently no outward 
indication of tense at all. So yindjavinindjuga, ‘I give it yo tou ”’ ; 
yagulju yinbedja, ‘‘ I will not give it to you”; yanavinja, ‘‘ he gave 
it tome”; ganenja, ‘‘ I see you (sing.)’”’ ; zaynana, “ he sees him ”’ ; 
ganjanina, “‘ he sees me”’ ; ja-ne, “ I will see you”’ ; yanbana, “ you 
will see me.’’ Many verbs, however, take a suffix, especially those 
that are really intransitive: yame nuy ,“ I (will) tell him.” This is 
a not uncommon happening in north Australia. 

Mungarai has two methods of conjugation, one by simple prefix, 
the other by infix: yadalag, ‘I bit him”; nadalag, “ he bit him,” 
but gayadja, “I eat it,” ganjadja, “‘ you eat it.” The latter is 
really an example of incorporation, which is normal in this language 
also. The prefixes are identical for present and past, but a- is prefixed 
to the person prefix for a future: yan-ma, “you told me”; 
a-yan-ma, “‘ you will tell me.” There is also a negative form: 
a-ya-jiriwan, “‘I will see him”; yindjag njinjiriwan, ‘I cannot 


”> 


see you.” The prefixes of the intransitive are: 


Singular. | Dual. | Plural. 





| 
I incl... 7” i | wira- | yian- 
1 excl. b .. | ga- *, | gilan- 


2 ¥s oe -. | mja- | nura- | la- 
3 masc. a o2 | "Q- | wuran- | wran- 
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The wi-, wu- forms of the 3rd plural are again of interest : this 
language also has been influenced by the Multiple Classifying 
languages. The incorporated object is sometimes arranged object- 
subject-verb, sometimes subject-object-verb : (1) mjin-, “I act on 
you”’; (2) ya-wian-, “I act on them”; (1) ya-n-, “ you act on 
me,” (2) nja-wian-, “ you act on them.” In the 3rd singular the 
object is not expressed at all. 


Some Gunavidji forms are given next, but I was not able in the 
time to work out the system: yanana:dja, “‘I see you”; yana:dja, 
““T see him or her”; nanbt-ririna:dja, ‘‘ I see you two”; njanda- 
gawa, “ give it to me”; g2:ma yana:-gawa, “I will not give it to 


>) 


you. 


The following is the comparative vocabulary for this group, 
divided naturally into two parts, the Djerag sub-group and the 
remaining languages : 





l l 
English. Gidija. | Guluwarin. | Miriwun. Gadjerong. 
| | | 
| 
en ss .. | Aislin | djiyilin | djawalay | djo:may 
woman .. .. | yaclil | ya:lil | gawilay gabilay 
head... .. | guygulin | dumun | gaminduy | gurunjuy 
eye ‘3 -. , mulu | ma-la | mal | mol 
nose .% .+ | mani | njiganin | njumbur | njyumbur 
mouth .. .. | duwundin | duwundin | dalala | dabandan 
tongue .. .. | dalalan | dalalan dalala | dalalay 
stomach. . .. | dam | darwun | galdjan | racricy 
bone .. .. | gwidj | da:lin | Ja:riy | Ja:riy 
blood .. .. | gjaualin | gjauldjt | garyan | guyulu 
kangaroo .. | icrin | djirin | dicriy | dji:riy 
opossum .. | laygun | nayngun | guman | guman 
emu ne .. | wanjabal | madjugul madjuguy 
crow... .. | wayngana | woygaral waygariy | waygadiy 
fly se -- | bunul | wurnal nurin yurin 
sun a .» | ba:ndil | ba:ndil gayirin | ba:ndin 
moon .. .. | gangin | gangin gangiy gangin 
fire i .. | manin gidjaualin gadja:wilay | ma:nuy 
smoke .. -+ | wWangin | dulubgari dung | duygin 
water .. .. | guclin | go-lin galuy | ga:buy 
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English. Wo:gaidj. | Melville. Gagadu. Mungarai. | Gunavidji. 
| 
man yanan wawarint ulandja malan | jr:dja 
woman yoalay imbalinja djerevwin gadugu | yara:m 
head bédja duluwa nart gata | juwuyga 
eye... miba bidara bo:ro djib | dice 
nose widja jirundamura | geeimt miliy | manu 
mouth Nag trubudara djabul djarab | djabara 
tongue ya:dal imidala naindjil djawt djayal 
stomach benman wurara mabda:lio dara | djdlema 
bone big bwoda | benogra dama | ida 
blood gavin madjibant | manuydl guranjin | ganhilt:bala 
kangaroo | mud) divaga bargo garawt | gudjbara 
opossum | dadjadaid yunuya murnu widjwidj | malada 
emu “> 
crow .- | wagwag wagwagint | wagwag | yYainjau- 
| | | |” gang 
fly . | mul | uboni | mo:dj | manjimt:- 
| | ndja 
sun . | geig | bugwi, gobolba ganjwar | warwara 
| | imuya | 
moon | gara | dabara | malba gtidj | digilgara 
fire vin | jugont | gudjali | damaia | juwija 
smoke wingar | Bumuribini | | gunburau | goloyandjara 
water . | wig | gugunt garu | yogo | ga:ba 


! 


Group A-III. Prefixing Languages without Noun-Classification. 
These languages lie along the south of the two groups already 
considered, and they fall into three sub-groups: (a) Dampier Land, 
(6) the Fitzroy Basin, (c) Northern Territory languages. 
two sub-groups are fairly homogeneous within themselves, but the 
third is again made up of a considerable number of languages widely 
different both in locality and structure. 
(2) Dampier Land. The languages are listed on the map. 
Only Ba:d, Njulnjul, Jauor, Njigina and Wa:rwa will be dealt with 


here. 


extent in vocabulary, as the comparative table shows. 
as might be expected, shows in its vocabulary a definite agreement 


with Garadjeri (see Map B (a) 37). 


The first 


These are all very closely alike in grammar, and to a large 
But Jauor, 


The pronoun in this group of 


languages has been dealt with already by Rev. Dr. Nekes in Studies 


in Australian Linguistics. 





It is distinguished by the possession of 
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a dual number only in the Ist plural inclusive; in other persons 
the numeral “‘ two” must be added. This was seen to be the case 
in some Northern Territory members of Group II. On the other 
hand, the languages possess the common Australian phenomenon 
of an-agentive suffix to pronouns and nouns used as the subjects of 
transitive verbs. In Njul. -m, Jauor -mt, Ba:d -ntm answer this 
purpose. Nijigina and Wa:rwa have -m1. Demonstratives are 
numerous, and different words serve to mark the degree of distance 
of an object from the speaker, thus : 





Position. Njulnjul. | Ba:d. | Jauor. 
I . | gene | djar | njamba 
2 | abar | bed | njdda 
3 bene | gon | ? gada 
4 | bone | bon | gamba 
5 njon | ngon 


In the verb, Wa:rwa alone is aberrant from type, and will be 
mentioned below. The others conform closely to a general scheme. 


(x) Prefix conjugation, immediate. 
(2) Verbal noun with auxiliary invariable for person. 


(3) Compound conjugation, with one of a number of auxiliaries 
which in their Njulnjul form are: (i) yanden, I do, say ; 
(ii) yanin, I am; (ui) yanam, I put; (iv) yanag, I bring, 
carry ; (v) yandjid, | go; and (vi) yanar, I bite. 

There are some examples of these types to be seen in Dr. Nekes’ 
article aforementioned (see especially pp. 154-6). The languages 
agree with those of the Northern Kimberleys in distinguishing a 
realis and irrealis. Thus in Njul., yalau, ‘I may or might give,” 
but dri yalau, “ I do not give,” from yanau, I give. As in the bulk 
of Northern Territory languages, the same prefixes are used for 
present and past, but a different set for the future, while those of the 
irrealis are the same as present and past realis. The future forms 
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are used as imperatives. As examples I give Njigina forms that 
may be compared with those of Dampier land given by Dr. Nekes. 
Root -ba-, “‘ to see.” 


Present: ya-n-ba-n, I see; past: ya-n-ba-na, I saw; future: 
ya-na-ba, I will see; present conditional: ya-na-ba-ri, I may see, 
if I see; past conditional: ya-la-ba-r1, I might have seen. This is 
a little more complicated than the Dampier Land languages and the 
irrealis is subdivided into forms for possible and impossible con- 
tingency. In addition there is a perfect tense with a suffix -dja : 
ya-n-ba-n-dja, I have seen. The full forms of the present tense are : 





Singular. Dual. | Plural. 
| | 
I incl... ‘3 | ja-n-ba-n | jayara-ba-n 
1 excl. .. | ya-n-ba-n | jara-ba-n 
2 cs .. | mi-n-ba-n | gura-ba-n 
3 we .. | t-n-ba-n | 9tra-ba-n 


} 
| 


In the future the prefixes are: 





Singular. Dual. | Plural. 
I incl... - gan-a-ba | jan-a-ba 
1 excl. .. | yan-a-ba | jay-a-ba 
2 a“ .. | wal-a-ba | war-a-ba 
3 s .. | wan-a-ba | way-a-ba 


| 


The division into syllables has been made on the assumption 
that -a- in the future is the common verb “ go,” used thus also in 


parts of the Northern Territory. Other persons of the dual add 
-mirt to the plural form. 
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The negative present, besides being preceded by the word 
malo, “‘ not,” has a different set of prefixes : 





| | 
| Singular. | Dual. Plural. 
| | 
¥ wel... ag | malo jaraba malo jaraba 
I excl. -. | malo yalaba | malo jaraba 
2 as .. | malo njiraba | malo guraba 
3 = .. | malo waraba malo juraba 





This is rather more elaborate than the languages of Dampier 
Land proper, but it is hoped to publish some reading texts and folk- 
tales later, when a fuller analysis will be given. 


The difficult member of the sub-group is Wa:rwa, whose verbs 
appear to have become mixed rather unintelligently with a Northern 
Kimberley type, presumably Unggumi. The following types are 
found in Wa:rwa : 


(1) A verb conjugated by simple prefix, much like Niigina. 


The following examples will show it: root -bula-, to come. 


; 








Singular. | Plural. 
| 
| 
Present— | | 
> ‘ie janarwilan 
1 excl. . | yambulan | jarwilan 
oe wid .. | nimbulan | gorwilan 
. a .. | imbulan | Jirbulan 
Future— | 
: . ae ae | janarabula 
rexcl. .. .. | yayabula | jarabula 
aS .. | mprnabula | warabula 
ar ee .. | wayabula | wayarbula 
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(2) A simple prefix verb whose Ist singular present has g-. 
Example: -nda, go. 





Present. Future. 
| | 
Singular. Plural. | Singular. | Plural. 
- j | | . 

x is... ee | garandan janaranda 

I excl. .. .. | ganda | jarandan yayanda | jaranda 

be ..  yanda | warandan yanda | waranda 

3 ot .. | gunda gurandan | gunda | guranda 


Lest it may seem that there is an extraordinary confusion of 
person prefixes here, let the verb -maiandju-, “ to fight,’’ be com- 
pared, noting that the dual suffix is in Wa:ra -bilt, -wilt, we-two 
(excl.) quarrel: jargawilt yarmaiandjunhtl ; why are you-two 
quarrelling ?: jdygi gurwilt gurmaiandjunhili ? ; they-two quarrel : 
jarutl yarmatandjunbil. To-morrow we-two will fight: yuranja 
jarauitl gurmaiandjuwil. There is, of course, the negative with 
infixed -l-. These verbs are intransitive, but there is also: 

(4) A transitive verb whose Ist singular present prefixes gala- : 





l 
Singular. | Plural. 
| 
Present— 
I incl. - | jaramara 
I excl. .. | galaygamara | garamara 
2 7 .. | walaygamara | waramara 
3 5s .. | nuygamara | guramara 


‘ 


This verb means “ to cook.’’ The taking over of a system of 
prefixes with very little regard or understanding of their real meaning 
is not without parallel in certain of the more aberrant Melanesian 
languages of the New Hebrides, but it seems to be unique here for 
Australia. There are also compound verbs as in the other Dampier 
Land languages. 
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(6) The Fitzroy Basin. Two languages only are involved here. 
They are Bunaba and Gunian, Nos. 30 and 31 on the map. Bunaba 
exists in two dialects, one on the west, where Bunaba country meets 
Unggumi and Ungarinyin country, the other on the east, where 
Gunian and Bunaba meet. The latter is naturally more like Gunian, 
and is chiefly differentiated by a simpler type of conjugation than 
western Bunaba. 


The verb in Bunaba and Gunian is the most characteristic part 
of the languages. All verbs are compounded in these languages. 
There is no distinction of dual, except in the rst person inconclusive, 
and in this the languages agree with those of Dampier Land. At the 
same time there is a definite infiltration of Northern Kimberley 
forms and words, especially in western Bunaba. A _ typical 
intransitive conjugation in the two languages is shown as follows : 
Root wad, to go. 





Bunaba. Gunian. 
Singular. Plural. Singular. | Plural. 
Present— | 
1 incl. cna wad jirage | wad jirage 
rexcl. .. | wad yira wad warage wad yara wad jirage 
Tes .. | wad (a)ygirva | wad gurage wad g’uygura wad buygure 
+ 3 .. | wad tra | wad wurage wad g’ura wad guru 


The suffix -ge in the plural limits the number, and may be dropped 
for a general plural. The extraordinary instability of the vowel 
sounds makes both these languages hard to record. 


The verb also has incorporation of the pronoun object: Bun. 
mila tna, I see you; mila ila, I see him, etc., where mila=N. Kim- 
berley mara, as in Ungarinyin mara ayo:n, ‘I see him,” and the 
root meaning of this phrase is “ I hit him with light.”’ 

The outstanding feature of the conjugation in western Bunaba 
is the number of tenses in the verb, recalling the languages of the 
Aranda type in central Australia. In this dialect the verb expresses 
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(1) aorist (indef.): mila ila, I see him; (2) present continued : 
mila tlare, I am looking at him; (3) immediate past: mila ilada, 
I just saw him; (4) recent past: mila tlima, I saw him (a while 
ago); (5) general past: mzla luwune, I saw him (some time ago) ; 
(6) near future : mzla wilare, I will see him (soon) ; (7) general future : 
mila wila, I will see him ; (8) immediate future: mila wilada, I’m 
just going to see him; (9) near future: mila wuluwune, I will see 
him soon ;. (10) progressive future: mtla wilarea, I shall see him ; 
(x1) distant future : mila alimia, I shall see him (sometime). There 
is also an imperative mood and a reflexive voice, but again, no 
passive. The eastern Bunaba either do not use or very rarely, 
tenses Nos. 2, 5,6, 10 and 11. In Gunian there is no such complica- 
tion of tenses, the forms being limited, apparently, to the three 
simple present past and future tenses. They have, however, a 
method of indicating a dual object that is not found in Bunaba. 
Where corresponding tenses exist in the two languages, the forms 
_ are very much the same. 


In western Bunaba, the language is further complicated by the 
fact that the tenses given above are only the meanings when used in 
main clauses ; where one verb depends on a preceding verb, certain 
combinations of tense are used, and the meaning of the second one 
is frequently quite different from its meaning when in the main 
clause. So “I came to the camp and sat down”: muwe juwa 
wad ye, wurba yini, not wurba ye, but using a recent past. “I 
have been looking for it for a long time, having lost it, but I have 
not found it’’: gaman g’ilada djuralenaye, woygala ‘limit, yai diga 
wilare. Here the first verb is immediate past (“ I have just looked ”’), 
the second recent past, but the third, after the negative yat, actually 
near future, though its meaning is past! 


The comparative vocabulary of these two sub-groups may now 
be given, but it must be remembered that Bunaba has many agree- 
ments with the Northern Kimberleys that this vocabulary does not 
show. The verb w2ygala ‘la in the last example is one such. A 
good many of the variations in Jauor are agreements with the 
Garadjeri to the south instead of the Dampier Land languages to 
the north. 
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Tata | | teeaiy | | 
English. Ba:d. Njulnjul. Jauor. | pein. | Wa:rwa. Bunaba. | Gunian. 
| | | | | 
| 
man . | a:mba | wa:mb | wa:mba | wa:mba wa:mba | gujrama | juwulyu 
woman .. | 297anj | worinj | djando djando | djando Wit | mano 
head | nalm | nalm maru | maru | yalma guygulu | walu 
eye : nem | nem bani _ nimelgar | nimelgar mulu | m:n 
nose . | nimal | nimal | 2 nimal yunidjina | yunidjina |) wura manilt 
mouth | miler | niler djawa niler | niler | djilain dayandi 
tongue neayal | neayal djalan djalan | alin djalan | djalan 
stomach .. | oy | noy | yalu | nuyu noy giniya djulu 
bone gend) | gendj | gandji = | gandjt gandji gudju | gudjs 
blood | welgar | welgar | gunbulu | gunbulu | gunbulu | gilt | wart 
kangaroo | buru | bardjani, | bardjanan| bardjani | bardjani | wandjiri | wandjiri 
| | burug | 
opossum | laingur | lingur | goie | léygur gunduman' laygur | djambidjin 
emu | iment winin | gana- | gana- | gana- | gana- /— 
| | | yandja | yandja | yandja | yandja | 
crow | wangede | wanged | djawart waygana | waygide | waygana | waygide 
fly | mogonj | mogonj | be:rambin| wanmin | wanmin yiringt yuring 
sun alg | walg | wa:lga bara wa.lga gawara mire 
moon gunjul | gunjzul giliban gilinman, | giliman, gilimana dja-lin 
| | giridin | giridin 
fire | djuygu | djuygu | djuygu | djungu | djuygu | windali weands 
smoke gungud | gungud yurun | duwt | duwt | bindja wangt 
water wol, | wol, | wula | wela | wela garwa ga:mba 
| uygur | wuygur | | | 


(c) The Northern Territory. The Northern Territory sub-group 


consists of a number of languages along the basin of the Victoria 
River and the Fitzmaurice, together with one in Arnhem Land. 
There are probably others amongst languages that it was not possible 
to investigate. Those to be mentioned here are Jilngali, about the 
mouth of the Victoria R., Djamindjung further inland and towards 
the Fitzmaurice R., and Ngaliwuru about the junction of the 
Wickham and Victoria Rivers. There is also the Garama language 
about the Flora and Daly Rivers. 

Jilngali, Djamindjung and Ngaliwuru are practically dialects 
of one tongue. The essential features of Djamindjung were dealt 
with in the study of Nungali, where it was shown that the latter 
broke away from the others in possessing noun classes. In the bulk 


of their details of structure, the other three are practically identical. 
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The pronouns, for instance, are identical, the verbal prefixes and 
tense formations practically so, and little more remains than to 
give the comparative vocabulary, where most differences occur. 

Garama, on the other hand, is a Daly River language in general 
type. Its phonetics are typically so. It indicates the dual by the 
suffix of -ninda, and lacks any other specific form. The following 
are the pronouns: 








7 ; ; 
| Singular. | Dual. | Plural. 
| | | 

I incl... et] | mege | yangu 

I excl. .. | gai yanguninda yangu 

2 si 4 ngjinge nanguninda | nangu 


3 os -+ | gange be:ninda | be: 


| 


The suffix -neme, three, replacing -ninda, makes a limited 
plural. This is all very similar to other Daly River languages 
already given. The verb is conjugated, of course, by prefix, and 
incorporates the pronoun object. So, bamgadu, I see him, damgadu, 
you see him. It will be seen that the order of prefixes is not that 
of the multiple classifying languages, but subject precedes object. 
Again: m1: nayabadj, guneeyge yambamud, “ give me the food and 
I will give you a little,” and mi: gandjia yuygadu, guneeyge yam- 
namud, “‘ he brought me the food and I gave him a little.” This 
verb “give” is very similar to the verb already illustrated in 
Marithiel. 

The Iwaidja language is the last in the sub-group. Just as the 
first three belong really to the Nungali group, so does this to the 
Maung of Goulburn I., to which it is very closely related. Many of 
the words are the same. Its phonetic structure is the same as 
Maung. Like Maung, it has prefixed pronouns to indicate possession 
of parts of the body. It uses a numeral to indicate the dual in the 
pronouns, which are practically the same as those of Maung, except 
that in place of the class forms of the 3rd person singular found in 
Maung, Iwaidja uses djanad (=Maung janad) for all purposes. Its 
verb forms are less close, on the whole, to those of Maung: Maung 
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yaba, “I go,” Iwaidja djanara ; Maung yuran, “I went,” Iwaidja 


djaran. 
Maung. 


This prefix for the 1st person singular does not occur in 
It is, however, safe to say that had Iwaidja multiple 


classification, it would hardly be more than a dialect of Maung. 
There is also a Margu language on Croker Island, north of Port 
Essington, and an Amarag language on the western shore of St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, south of the Coburg Peninsula, but it was not found 
possible to make contact with either. 
In the comparative vocabulary following, the languages just 
mentioned are grouped together, but the indications given will have 
shown in what earlier lists to look for comparatives in each case. 


| 
| 





English. | Jilngali. Djamindjung.| Ngaliwuru. Garama. Iwaidja. 
| 
man .. | djumbul | djumbul | djumbul gadu | wa.rght 
woman . | yaruy malejt | yaruy balyun woratdjba 
head | gurunjuy gulaga djumburu | belbid bagal 
eye.. | djuwud djuwad djuwud gamal jar 
nose | djuwija djuwija djuwija djimu | mul 
mouth | djara | djdra | djdra dadht | ragbirid) 
tongue | djalan djalan djalan djeman | garalg 
stomach buru magala magala ma:da galal 
bone | bunu, gujuwan gujuwan munu gilir 
gujuwan 

blood garyan wurinjun guyulu | gumuluy maniyul 
kangaroo | jayara jayara | jayara | yalmuygu | pilbuwi 
opossum | yurgudt djaguladji | djagulddjt | jarl | muyarg 
emu | — — — — — 
crow | waygurin | waygina | waygina wa:g gumbulag 
fly .. | gunama | nambul | gunadma mo.l | molg 
sun . | wulyan | wulyan wangu yuna muwar 
moon | barayan djagilin barayan merg gurana 
fire gujug gujug gujug | duyngu gudjalt 
smoke | djuwulan | djuwulan dju:lan wanag | guyain 
water gogo gogo | gogo gora wobatd) 
Group B. 


In Group B are the normal Australian languages which carry 


out their grammatical functions by means of suffixes. 


The line 


drawn to the south of Group A in the map is therefore to be regarded 
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as encircling the rest of Australia. Only those languages 
immediately skirting the prefix-languages will here be taken into 
account. As stated, Group B falls into two main sub-groups, for 
the purpose of this paper. 

(a) The Garadjert Sub-group. Judging from specimens avail- 
able, this group covers the bulk of Western Australia, and joins up 
ultimately with the Aluridja group, which goes on into northern 
South Australia and there meets Aranda. Some vocabularies of 
the languages south and west of Garadjeri collected by Dr. D. S. 
Davidson and kindly handed over to me show a type of grammar 
akin to that of Garadjeri and in some instances considerable 
vocabulary agreements. Space does not permit of the inclusion of 
these languages here. 

The Garadjeri is a well known tribe, and the map will show its 
habitat. Immediately on the south-west it is joined by the 
Njangumada, speaking a kindred language. On the east Mangala 
is of the same type, and east again of that Wolmeri is similar in 
grammatical structure at least. 

These languages lack grammatical gender and classification ; 
they have a set of pronouns which, with local variations, covers 
practically all Western Australia. The third personal pronoun is 
an exception to this statement, as it is usually a local demonstrative, 
not a true pronoun. The Garadjeri pronouns are : 








| 





Singular. | Dual. | Plural. 
} 
I incl... os | yali | yandjoro 
r excl. .. | yadju | yalja | yanja 
2 Me .. | njundu | njumbala | njura 
3 ‘a .. | bala | naygudjara naygoro 


The treatment of the verb is characteristic. The root of the 
verb may be either (1) monosyllabic or (2) a verbal noun conjugated 
by an auxiliary. The latter is the commoner type, and is the only 
point in which Group B resembles Group A. To the root (or in the 
second case, to the root of the auxiliary) are added suffixes expressive 


D 
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of time, mood and person, and a pronoun object may be superadded 
after the subject suffix. Some Garadjeri examples are : 

---: sign of future time, often combined with -gu-, sign of 
purpose, suffixed also to nouns in the sense of “ for”’: 
mira gayu-l-bula, let them-two (-bula) look ; djinga-l-bult, 
let us-two kill him; bara ma-la-ja-gu, lest they (-ja) run 
away. 

-gu- : future and irrealis (two uses) : ja-n-gu-na, I shall go away 
(ja-, go away ; -n-, aorist, -gu-, future, -na, I). Combined 
with the preceding -l-: ja-l-gu-na, I shall be going. 

-mja: present and -71, becoming: ja-nja-ri-na, I am just 
going away. 

There is a considerable number of these suffixes, which, com- 
bining in a variety of ways, permit considerable detail of tense and 
mood to be expressed. They will be worked out more fully as the 
introduction to a subsequent paper on Garadjeri Myths which were 
collected. Very similar forms are found in Njangumada and the 
surrounding languages. So Njamal, bada-l-gu, (he) willeat ; wia-l-gu, 
(he) will see; ja-na-gu, I (?)-will-go; wuda-ri, is-standing, etc. : 
Djabaru, benja-gu, will fight ; maygo-l, will hear; ju-wa-la, strike 
him (-wa- and -/a- so used in Garadjeri) ; Bi:dong, bina ga-ri, does 
hear (good Garadjeri!) ; ma-n-di, goes (Garadjeri also) ; in other 
cases Dr. Davidson’s notes (from which these examples are drawn) 
were insufficient to make the forms clear. These examples show the 
close relationship of the languages, and some of the suffixes used in 
Aluridja should be compared also.® 

The Mangala language, as might be expected from its position, 
seems to have been influenced by Njigina. Its pronouns are: 








| Singular. Dual. Plural. 
| 
| | 
| | 
I incl... os | yaliara | yandjoro 
1 excl. ~+ | yato naljara | yanina 
2 as -. | njundu njumbala njura 
3 ‘3 .. | dant baniara banu 








*See Studies in Australian Linguistics, pp. 60-61. 
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These are very like Garadjeri, but the Ist singular is the same as 
Njigina. The 1st plural excl. agrees with inland Garadjeri (which 
differs somewhat from coastal Garadjeri). Both languages have an 
agentive suffix to the subject of a transitive verb, Gar. -/u, Mang. 
-ygu. The general scheme of conjugation in Mangala resembles 
that of Garadjeri, but person endings are not so regularly used. 
So there is the -gu of the future: njdyana, I see, but njaygu, I shall 
see ; ma-n-gu-yant, we shall take it (excl.). Gar. and Mang. -wa- 
is imperative : Mang. ju-wa, give it to him ; 7u-wa-na, give it to me ; 
qu-wa-ja, give-ye-him (-ja plural as in Gar.). 

In Mangala there begins to appear a particle yana, either set 
between the two parts of a compound verb, or following the verb. 
This yana becomes increasingly important as one moves eastward, 
till in sub-group (b) of Group B it provides the basis of conjugation. 
So Mang. wada man yana djudoru, I am looking for it, from man-yana, 
I get it. This yana seems to be ya-na, the -ya- being in Gar. a suffix 
denoting custom and condition. In the languages of sub-group (6) 
it becomes the basis of conjugation. 

The next language eastward is variously called Wolmeri, 
Walmadjeri and Warmala. Its territory is marked on the map, and 
lies just south of Fitzroy Crossing, where it meets Bunaba on its. 
north (along with Gunian), and Jilbre or Jilbradja on its south, 
towards the desert. It is a transition language between the 
Garadjeri-Mangala type and the languages of Group B (6). It 
covers a wide area, and the tribe has been of considerable influence— 
so much so that all the imported rites, corroborees, etc., found in 
the Northern Kimberley area are said by the natives to have come 
from ‘‘ Warmala,” i.e. the northern fringe of the desert. The 
eastern dialect of Wolmeri, known sometimes as Buna:ra, spoken 
about Bililuna, actually has the grammar of Group B (0) with a 
vocabulary largely that of Group B (a). Both will be illustrated in 
their places. The Wolmeri pronouns, in their simple forms, are as 
follows : 

















| Singular. at ‘Dual. ~ Plural. 
I incl... ie | nalidjara yalumba 
I excl. .. | yadju yadjara yanamba 
2 os .. | njundu njuradjara | mura 
3 Sun .. | njandu | manadjara | njdndawandi 
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The beginning of a break away from the Garadjeri system is 
visible here, but the implications of the differences cannot be worked 
out in this paper. It is hoped to present a future paper on the 
general subject of Australian pronouns as evidence of stratification 
in language. Suffice it to say that these forms, especially the duals, 
are of great interest, and compare chiefly with the area towards the 
(northern) Musgrave Ranges. 


The conjugation type becomes interesting in Wolmeri, in that 
while many of the same suffixes are used as in Gar. and Mang., they 
now tend to be separated into two groups, tense and mood on the 
one hand, and person suffixes on the other. The former are added 
to the root of a compound verb, the latter to the auxiliary. The 
object-suffixes are, of course, added after those of the subject, i.e. 
to the auxiliary : janja ma-na-nd1, I see you (-na =Gar. -na, -ndi = 
Gar. -nda, you); yanaba djin juygu? what will you give me? 
(ju-, give; -ygu, fut. cf. Gar., dja- to put, place, do to something, 
as in Gar. ; -n, 2nd. sing. subject in both languages. The verb dja- 
is a common auxiliary throughout. But a similar compound, if 
Garadjeri made it, would give dja-ygu-n and leave the verb root 
untouched). At the same time another auxiliary appears which is 
characteristic of the next group eastwards, the Mudbura group, 
viz. ba-, to which the subject pronouns are attached. The verb 
itself still takes the tense sign: la-yan ba-lu, they spear him ; la-ni 
ba-lu, they speared him ; ba-liba la-ygu, we shall spear him. Both 
in this group and in the Mudbura, certain verbs recur with certain 
irregular tense-stems : ju-ygu, will give; j1-nja, did give; buygu, 
will hit ; 5:-nja, hit. There can be no doubt that all the languages 
along this line are at root one: Garadjeri, Mangala, Wolmeri, 
Buna:ra, Jiilbre, Djaru, Ngadi, etc. In Djaru, as in Garadjeri, there 
is an interrogative particle wa(z), placed at the beginning of the 
clause. In Djaru this, like all such particles (e.g. the negative) 
takes the pronoun suffixes instead of the verb. This is not the case 
in Gar., but in Wol. the interrogative particle takes them, but the 
negative does not: wat-nda lani binja? did he spear you? Here 
again Wol. is an intermediate type. Such a form as gira-l-gu ba-liba, 
sit-shall-we, is very clear illustration of this. 
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Here follows the vocabulary of this section of the group under 
discussion. It should be compared with that for sub-group (d) 
following, but at the same time it should be remembered that there 
is greater difference in vocabulary than in grammatical structure. 

















English. |Njangumada.| Garadjeri. Mangala. | Wolmeri. | Bunazra. 
| | | 

man .. | maryu maryo aji:bi | bi:n, yanbe bi:n, yanbe 
woman .. | midawa | djando malar | ma:nin djulumu 
head -. | djudju | guygulu | djida | waclu wa:lu 
eye.. .. | bam bani | mal | mil mal 
nose .- | milja milja | milja | djirdjt djirdjt 
mouth .. | rira djawa riva | gandalgudal lira 
tongue .. | djdlin djdélan djalan | djulan djalan 
stomach .. | yalu ya:lu burma | yacru munda 
bone .. | yandi gamari | gudji gidjt 
blood .. | gunbulu gunbulu gunbulu | nuyu gtndjil 
kangaroo bardjanin bardjanin wandjiri wandjirt | wawirt 
opossum laygur laygur | laygur | djimbidjin | djayana 
emu .. | galaju bidjada ganayandja | ganayandja 
crow .. | Gawart djawart | waygede | waygan | gurayan 
fly .. .. | wodet | wanmin | wanmin | bunmur nurin 
sun .. | djandja | ba:ra | ba:ra | brayu | djicla 
moon -. | dadada | dadada | gilinman | gilinman | jalyan 
fire . | wiga | djungu | walu | walu | walu 
smoke . | bandi | yurun yundjir | duwi ynandjur 
water ; | yaba | yaba | yaba | yaba naba 


, Group B (b). The Mudbura Type. 


These languages cover a large area comparatively, but they are 
remarkably homogeneous in structure, with considerable variation 
in vocabulary, and at the same time their deviations from the 
Garadjeri-Wolmeri type are mostly explicable along historical lines, 
as the clash of two types of conjugation. The languages are: 


: (x1) Jilbre or Jilbradja, a desert speech covering a so-far 
unknown extent of territory south of Wolmeri and west of 
Buna:ra. 


, (2) Ngadi, about Lewis’s Creek, immediately south of Sturt’s 
Creek. 
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(3) Waneiga, about Tanami, in the Northern Territory. 


(4) Djaru, in two dialects, a northern, not specifically named, 
about Flora Valley Station and adjoining the Lungga of 
the Djerag group and influenced by that group. The 
southern dialect is called Njinin, and is spoken on Gordon 
Downs and Nicholson and Inverway Stations. The Wandjira 
dialect was not recorded, but was said by natives to be very 
close to Njinin. 

(5) Malngin, on Ord River Station and Waterloo country 
(though Waterloo was stated to have been originally 
Miriwun country, and is now almost as largely Ngarimnan 
as Malngin). 

(6) Ngarinman, covering the stretch of country from Rosewood 
Station almost to the Victoria River where it meets 
Djamindjung. 

(7) Mudbura, centred about Wave Hill Station, and meeting 
on the south a dialect (not recorded) called Guirindji, and 
east another (also not recorded) called Garanga. 


Mention was made also of Njan-njan, apparently east of Jiilbre 
in the desert, but no contact with the tribe was possible. 


The characteristic feature of this group is the conjugation of the 
verb by means of a verbal particle, variable for tense and mood, to 
which are added suffixed pronouns, both subject and object. This 
rather remarkable system recalls the Melanesian style of conjugation, 
but it has already been shown how it could possibly have been 
developed from a Garadjeri type of language, through such modifica- 
tions as have been made in Wolmeri and are almost complete in 
eastern Wolmeri or Buna:ra. 


This system is at its fullest in Mudbura, and may even have 
originated there. Hence the name for the sub-group. The following 
table shows (1) the Mudbura cardinal pronouns (singularly incom- 
plete, but in actuality the suffixes are far more widely used), (2) the 
subject suffixes, and (3) the object-suffixes, added before the subject- 
suffixes. 
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| 
| Cardinal. Subject. Object. 
| 
Singular— | 
as . | yar -na -1- 
Ras -. | mpundu -n | ~ygu- 
3... oe pals —_ — 
Dual— | | 
. a -l 
rexcl ..| — | -lya | -mbula 
2s = -nbula | -yguwula 
ee —_ -wula | -wt 
Plural— 
I incl. — -la | -yala 
texcl .. | — -nalt | -yanda 
ae _ -nda | -ndjura 
ee — li | -ina 





The missing cardinals are supplied if necessary by the addition 
of the corresponding plural verbal particle of the aorist to the 
singular pronoun: yat bala, we, njundu banbula, you two, etc. 
This is unparalleled. The verbal particle may also be used to form 
a possessive: yat bana wa:lu, my head. The other languages of 
the group keep a fuller set of pronouns, it should be added, but a 
separate study of the subject would be needed to show all the 
phenomena. 


Mudbura, again, has the fullest set of verbal particles, to which 
these forms are prefixed. It has (1) ba-, aorist ; (2) bt-, hypothetical ; 
(3) #7-, futurity ; (4) #ja. . . ba, with infixed pronouns, conditional ; 
(5) 6a . . . ba, contingency. Thus: (1) ba-n yana-ni mayarima ? 
have you eaten food ? wandjuga ba ? where is he ? (2) bitdja njayana, 
he might see me (-dja is optional) ; biyalayalu layanara, they would 
like to kill us ; (3) mja-na juyguru, I’m going to give it to him (root 
ju- as in the Garadjeri group); (4) ja-na-ba ginayguja jali garu, 
ba-na baruru, if I catch that boy I'll beat him ; (5) ba-na-ba wandula, 
nja-na-ba njaygala, I would catch him if I saw him. 


In Djaru, Malngin and Buna:ra, it is a simple matter of the 
addition of suffixed pronouns to the verbal auxiliary or particle. 
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The aorist particle in Djaru and Buna:ra is ya-, in Malngin yw-. 
In Djaru the following are the forms : 











Singular. Dual. Plural. 
I incl... at yaliara | yanamba 
I excl. | yana yalt | yanalu 
2 bi .. | yan yanbula | yanda 
3 ya yabula yalu 


These are very closely connected with the forms already examined, 
and with Wolmeri. Tense is indicated in these languages by a 
change of the verbal stem itself, rather than by a different set of 
verbal particles. “‘He gave it to me yesterday”’: Mudb. bas 
juyana bai:nda; Dyjaru, yat jinja yulugulu; Malngin, juyuju 
djeinja; Ngarin., burun binanjay bat. Here bai, yat repre- 
sent the verbal particle 3rd singular, with the suffix -1 of the rst 
person object, “he ... me.” Similarly “I... you” (Mudb.) 
ba-na-ygu, and so forth. Some of the compound forms would 
naturally be very clumsy, and in practice they are not made. So in 
Ngarinman, ‘‘ you two... . us” takes a particle banbula yairay ; 
“you two gave it tous’”’: banbula binanjay yatray, the word yatra 
being the Ngar. cardinal “ we.”’ 

Side by side with this conjugation by means of verbal particle, 
however, there co-exists conjugation by pure suffixes: Ngar. ya 
bag manguna, “I break it”; njundu bag mangun, “ you break it ”’ ; 
bag ma-nda, “ break it!’ exactly as in Garadjeri. In fact, Ngarin- 
man prefers this method in certain tenses: djeragab garan-gulu, 
“they are talking,” where djeragab is a word borrowed from the 


Djerag languages, and garan is the present tense of the root ga-, 
“ take,” found as far west as Gar. at least. The whole system by 
which two different types of language have thus so to speak 
amalgamated is too complicated to set out in detail here, but 
extremely interesting. It is another mark of this group to shift 
to a preceding adverb or adverbial particle the suffix that should 
belong to the verb. Thus in Buna:ra (Eastern Wolmeri) : wandja-n 
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lanant yadjida djadji ? “‘ why-you speared not kangaroo ?’”’ Djaru, 


“where-you my put food”: 


wandjila-n yana yat ja:nt mayari, 


“where-you my put food ?”’ i.e. “‘ where did you put my food ? ” 
(question) “we food here will get?” walima-liwa mayari mula 
manayeu ? ‘‘ Can we get food here ?”’ walima being the meaningless 
interrogative particle in this language; -lwa is Njinin for North 
Djaru -liba. 


The comparative vocabulary is set out below. 


Djamindjung already given. 





| Negadi. 


| 


It should be 
compared with the one preceding and the Ngarinman with the 

















English. Waneiga. | Djaru S. | Malngin. | Ngarin- | Mudbura. 
| man. | 
man wadt yarga gaba | mawun yumbin numbin yarga 
woman dudju gandar ludju ya:ringa | djanga bagalt girt 
head milal wa:lu gada layga wa.lu wa:luy wa:lu 
eye guru milba milba milwa milo mila mila 
nose mulja mulju mulju djivdjt djirdyt djirdyt dyjirdys 
mouth jira lira lira lira, barara lira bara:rg 
djawt 
tongue yalana djalan djdlan djdlan djdlan djdlan | djdlan 
stomach .. | djunt dja:la midlu munda munda munda madjula 
bone darga gidjt gidjt gudjt gudjt gudjt gujuwan 
blood pilgu djugan djugan gja:wilt | guyulu yurinjin | guyulu 
kangaroo madjiri | djaddji malu djadjt djt:a dji:a djt:a 
opossum — djayana | djayana | yungudt | yurgudt | djayana | yurguds 
emu — _ _ wanjaru | wanjaru | tbaradu yarin 
crow djagilgada| djdyilga | djayilga | wangura | wagwag wagwag wan- 
gurinja 
fly yurin yurin yurin yurin, yurin yurin, gunuya 
muru | gunama 
sun banal | brayu wanda walur gayirin | wulyan waygu 
moon rogayga | jagan girindji | jaryan djala:n djagilin | badayara 
fire waru | walu waru djawu djawt djawt djawt, 
walu 
smoke yundjur | gundjuru | gundjuru | yundjur | djuygad | djungad | djungatd) 
water galju yaba gat naba ya:wa ya:wa | yogo 


mixture with neighbouring groups. 
words common over a wide area. 














This group is decidedly homogeneous, even amidst its obvious 





In some points it introduces 


Thus Waneiga gadt, water, is 
found in eastern Arnhem Land and right across Western Australia 
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south of the line of languages here presented. One vocabulary of a 
region south of this line was taken, viz. Gogodja. Gogodja is spoken 
about Lake White, some 200 miles south of Bililuna Station, on the 
border of Western Australia and the Northern Territory. It will 
be used in the subsequent study of Australian pronouns, as its forms 
are very enlightening. The above vocabulary in Gogodja reads as 
follows : 





man: bundu woman: dodju | head: yalja eye: guru 

nose: djirdpji | mouth: lira tongue: djdlan -| stomach: munda 
bone: juyguru | blood: jalju kangaroo: malu | opossum: mala 
emu: — | crow: ganga | fly: moyu sun: ye:lir 
moon: girindjt | fire: waru | smoke: djdnjuyu | water: gabi, jura 





These words are seen to have clear relationship to those already 
studied, in spite of the distance, and the pronouns fit into the 
northern group as well. The verbal system could not be sufficiently 
studied in the time, but it appears to agree essentially with that of 
the Mudbura group, though the relationships on the whole hardly 
seem strong enough definitely to classify this language with that 
sub-group. As those on the south of Gogodja are still unknown 
(presumably they are Aluridja dialects) a final group cannot yet be 
made. 


CONCLUSION. 


In this résumé I have not attempted comparative work. It still 
remains to fit these languages into the general framework of Australian 
speech by a comparison with other languages, and the results 
reached by Schmidt and others. Although the material here 
presented does largely bear out the variety of north Australian 
vocabulary, as stated by Schmidt, yet the student cannot help but 
notice the not inconsiderable amount of agreement with languages 
elsewhere in Australia. One modification of Schmidt’s language 
map becomes necessary: the dividing line between his northern 
and southern languages must be raised considerably northwards. 
It will now run along the southern bank of the Fitzroy River, and 
along the east bank of the Ord River in such a way that Mangala, 
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Wolmeri and the whole of the Mudbura sub-group are included in 
the southern division. 

If Schmidt is even approximately right in his stratification of 
Australian languages, then these northern tongues contain much 
that is very ancient. There are substantial agreements with his 
central groups and with the Narrinyeri group. Thus Gwi:ni ga:girz, 
moon, is clearly cognate with Narrinyeri gagur(e), Meyu gagara, 
N. central Qld. gagera, gugera, gogera, Bundyil gagera. The common 
Kimberley word guli, gulu, blood, recurs in Tyura guru, Meyu garu, 
N. Narrinyeri gurug, and in Victoria in Kulin gur(u)g, E. Buandik 
garig. The root yogo, common for “ water’’ in the N. Territory 
languages here examined, is also common in the same southern area, 
e.g. N. Narrinyeri yugo, yug. The comparative evidence is too great 
to go into here, but enough emerges even upon a superficial view 
to suggest that there is a definite element in the north Australian 
languages common to the south as well, and that this element is 
very archaic. 

The question of the noun-classifying languages is the most 
difficult. All these have certain points in common, both in the 
Kimberleys and in the Territory. These are: 

1. A tendency to group nouns of the same meaning in the same 
classes even though the actual words may not resemble each other. 
This means that, in spite of the occurrence of noun-endings or prefixes 
in some languages the original grouping was by sense and not by sound 
alone. 

z. Agreement in the provision of plural forms only for personal 
agents. This does not apply to duals and trials, which may extend 
to all classes ; but these are rarely more than numeral signs. 

3. The incorporation of pronoun objects, along with a tendency 
to deal with the ideas of transitiveness and intransitiveness in the 
same way, without recourse to an agentive particle (this marks the 
southern languages), and the use of a series of suffixes with intransitive 
verbs to show an indirect object. 

4. A tendency to conjugate verbs in an essentially similar 
manner, except that the method of using auxiliaries becomes rarer 
as one moves away from the Kimberleys. It does, however, recur 
in Pittapitta in north central Queensland. 
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Some of these features are also found in other parts of the 
continent. Thus Minyung, near Tweed Heads, N.S.W., has four 
noun classes indicated by suffix. So it may be possible that the 
multiple-classifying languages in N. Australia represent the remains 
of a very early language group, swamped by later comers. This 
would account most easily for the constant use of the same or very 
similar prefixes and suffixes throughout these languages, combined 
with a very heterogeneous vocabulary. Grammar always tends to 
change less easily than vocabulary under the impact of an outside 
influence. Practically the only points to be urged against this 
suggestion are the consistent statements of the Kimberley myths of 
Wandjina that the Wandjinas came from the western ocean, and 
their placing the home of the dead in the same region’—but this is 
only western North Kimberley use. There is also the occurrence of 
classifying languages in New Guinea, Bougainville, Nauru and other 
parts of the Pacific. The whole question must be left for future 
study (it has been suggested that classification is a universal primitive 
tendency) and of course the linguistic evidence must be taken in 
conjunction with that of social organization and other cultural 
elements in native life. 


What does seem definite is that at least a dichotomy of Australian 
languages and probably races must be presupposed, even if the 
Tasmanians be omitted, roughly along the lines suggested by Schmidt, 
though it may be a matter of successive waves of migration of the 
one race, as seems to have been the case in the peopling of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. 


In conclusion, there are many whom I wish to thank for help 
received during the field work of which this article is but a brief 
report. First and foremost the Australian National Research 
Council, whose generous grant made the undertaking possible, and 
Professor A. P. Elkin, whose constant help has been invaluable 
throughout. I wish to thank the Commissioner for Native Affairs 
in Western Australia, Mr. A. O. Neville, and the Commissioner for 
Native Affairs in the Northern Territory, Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery ; 


7 See A. Capell, ‘Mythology in the Northern Kimberley, North-West Australia”, 
Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 392. 
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also the manager of the Government Aboriginal Station at Munja, 
Mr. H. Reid, and the manager of the similar institution at Moola 
Bulla, Mr. T. Woodlands. Mention is due to Mr. M. Knight, at the 
Broome Native Hospital, for much help. I have received valued 
hospitality and help from a number of missionaries in the north-west 
and north: Rev. J. R. B. Love at Kunmunya, the superintendent ; 
Mr. T. Thompson, the chaplain, Rev..L. R. Jupp and members of 
the Forrest River Mission, Rt. Rev. Bishop Raible and the Mission 
staff at Beagle Bay, members of the United Aborigines’ Mission at 
Derby, especially Mr. H. Coate and Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner, without 
whom much of the travelling done would not have been possible, 
and finally the members of the Methodist Mission in north Australia, 
Rev. T. T. Webb and the Rev. L. and Mrs. Kentish. 

Others who have helped me, largely in hospitality and permission 
to work with station natives are Mr. R. Thompson of Marie Springs, 
Mr. Smith of Yeeda, Mr. J. Lee of Kimberley Downs, Messrs. A. and J. 
Blythe of Mt. House, Mr.-F. Russ of Gibb River, Mr. D. Rust of 
Korandji. I want to thank Dr. Faragher of Derby, Mr. Henwood of 
Noonkanbah, Mr. E. Millard of Margaret Downs, Mr. A. Millard of 
Christmas Creek, Messrs. Darcy and Oliver of Ruby Plains, Mr. J. 
Egan of Turner and his brother at Ord River Station, Mr. Raymond 
at Mistake Creek, Mr. M. P. and Mr. E. Durack at Argyle, together 
with Mr. R. Durack at Auvergne, Mr. N. Bridge at Ivanhoe, Mr. J. 
Gilfoyle at Rosewood, Mr. Hayes at Waterloo. I wish also to thank 
Constable T. Fitzer of Timber Creek for hospitality and much 
assistance, Mr. W. Harney of Darwin for co-operation during my 
stay in that town. I also thank Dr. D. S. Davidson, who kindly 
handed over to me vocabularies he had collected for western Australia 
south-west of the area included in my own work. 


A. CAPELL. 








SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TRIBES OF CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA, NORTH QUEENSLAND 


By Ursuta H. McConneEL 
(Continued from Vol. X, No. 1) 
MARRIAGE SYSTEMS—WIKMUNKAN 


é ee marriage systems of Cape York Peninsula, including cross- 

cousin marriages and those derived from cross-cousin marriage, 
have developed along lines peculiar to their history and afford an 
interesting comparison with marriage systems found elsewhere in 
the continent. 


The Wtkmunkan system, described by me in 1934°® as a one- 
sided juntor cross-cousin marriage, has been referred to as a variation 
of the Kariera (Western Australia) system, and the neighbouring 
Yir-yoront to the south, as similar to the Karadjeri (north-west 
Australia)** and Murngin (Northern Territory).* 

Yet the Wikmunkan and Yir-yoront are more closely related as 
part of a continuous Peninsular development than is either to the 
Kariera or Murngin (=Karadjert). In fact, both Wikmunkan and 
Yir-yoront systems differ from the bilateral Kartera system in being 
unilateral, whilst both resemble the Murngin in the latter respect, 
but possess features in common which are distinct from the Murngin. 


It would be advisable, therefore, to classify the Murngin, 
Karadjert, Ytr-yoront, Wikmunkan and Kandyu systems alike as 


39“ The Wikmunkan and Allied Tribes of Cape York Peninsula, North Queens- 
land, Part III, Kinship and Marriage,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 3. 


A. R. Brown, Social Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania Monograph 
Noe. I, % 92. 

414. P. Elkin, “ Social Organization in the Kimberley Division,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 299-306. 

42R. L. Sharp, “ Social Organization of the Yir-yoront,’”’ Oceamta, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, Pp. 414. 
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variations of a unilateral cross-cousin marriage, and distinct from the 
bilateral Kartera cross-cousin marriage. 

Both Kanera and Karadjert or Murngin types of kinship are 
associated with subsections and sections, whereas the Yir-y2ront 
and Wikmunkan recognize only two divisions or moieties. The 
Yir-yoront, however, geographically nearer as they are to the four- 
section tribes of the Mitchell and Staaten Rivers, show a tendency 
towards sectional formalization by their repetition of similar terms 
in alternating generations, a characteristic which is lacking in the 
more remote Wikmunkan. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Sharp’s assumption that the Ko2ko-tatyari 
and Yir-yovont are isolated Murngin types in Cape York Peninsula 
requires modification in the light of more recent comparative evidence 
which was not available when this assumption was made. For 
Yir-yoront and Wikmunkan systems possess characteristics in 
common which indicate a common historical development. 

It has been assumed, rather too readily I think, that the junior 
marriage system, peculiar to Peninsular tribes, and analogous to the 
junior sororate and levirate of this area, has little or no connection 
with the unilateral character of Peninsular marriage systems. I 
find it difficult, if not impossible, on the contrary, to separate reason- 
ably these two closely interwoven tendencies, the combined action of 
which constitutes the Peninsular type as distinct from cross-cousin 
marriages described elsewhere in Australia. 

Throughout the area under discussion in this paper, whatever 
be the differences in marriage laws, there exist the following 
characteristics : 

(a) Differentiation in terminology between mother’s older and 
younger brothers, and in some tribes between father’s older 
and younger sisters. 

(6) Observance of age lines, continuous from generation to 
generation irrespective of actual individual ages, which 
modify descent lines and regulate the marriage laws. 

(c) Adjustment between older and younger descent lines, by 
which men of an older generation in a younger line marry 
women of a younger generation in an older line (not vice 
versa) converting the system into a downward age spiral. 
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In keeping with these characteristics of tribes north of the 
Edward River, the Y7r-yorant possess kindred tendencies : 

(a) Separate terms for mother’s older and younger brothers. 

(b) A “ feeling-for”’ age lines; i.e. a feeling that a relative 
called ‘‘ older brother ’’ should marry the daughter of a 
relative called “ mother’s older brother.’’* 

(c) Marriage in a one-sided downward direction, since it is 
stated that a man may marry a woman of his grandson’s 
generation, but not a woman of his grandparent’s genera- 
tion.*4 

It was said by Archer River Wikmunkan that a man might 

marry his nat#yzyu—a woman called by the same term as his son’s 
son’s wife. But this does not mean that a man competes with his 
son’s son for a wife. For EGO marries a woman of a younger 
generation in an older line, who for this reason is taboo to EGO’s 
son’s son, since the latter may only marry a woman of a younger 
line in his own generation. Moreover, there is reason to suppose 
that this nattytyu belongs to the generation of EGO’s son’s son’s 
sor—in the downward age spiral. 

(d@) The descent lines of Yir-yorant correspond. with those of 
Wikmunkan, except that the latter are further qualified as 
age-lines and that the Wzkmunkan recognize six descent 
lines, not five. 

(ec) Descent lines R.3 and L.3 at outside edge of Y2r-yaront 
system, which it is suggested “‘ hang in mid-air,”’ for want 
of a better position, and are marked by a query in Sharp’s 
diagram, may coincide, as in Wikmunkan, to form a down- 
ward age-spiral R.3, A.II marrying a woman L.20, and 
R.2, A.I marrying a woman L.3, D.1, etc. (see below).*® 

These preliminary remarks on the Y1r-yorant system are made 

with a view to linking up the Peninsular systems with one another 
as a type peculiar to this region, variations in which occur as indicated 
in my introduction. The Y7ir-ysrant would seem to have yielded 


43 R. L. Sharp, op. cit., p. 422 footnote. 
44 Thid., p. 417. 
*6R. L. Sharp, op. cit., p. 420. Vide also pp. 412-4. 
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certain features of the junior marriage system, and retained others, 
formalizing their terminology in line with southern neighbours 
who recognize four sections. 

Research in Yir-ysront has contributed reciprocally to under- 
standing of Wikmunkan marriage laws. My attention has been 
drawn to a taboo on f.sis.d. in the Archer River region, similar to 
that of Ytr-ysront, and it is possible that the extinct Wikatinda and 
Wtkapatya in this region practised a similar taboo. The southern 
Wtkmunkan in Kendall-Holroyd region, and their coastal neighbours, 
however, use an alternative system as recorded by me in 1927 and 
published in 1934.4 On the Kendall-Holroyd, a man may marry 
the daughter of esther his mother’s brother or father’s sister, but mot 
the daughter of a marriage between mother’s brother and father’s 
sister as in bilateral Kartera system. Preference for marriage with 
mother’s brother’s daughter exists, but marriage with father’s sister’s 
daughter is not taboo.*? The use of separate terms for father’s 
older and younger sisters as well as mother’s older and younger 
brothers by the coastal Wiknatara and Wiknantyara tribes is 
associated with this alternative form of marriage in these tribes, 
the Wiknatanya and southern Wikmunkan. The Kandyu, eastern 
neighbours of the latter, also distinguish between father’s older and 
younger sisters, and have stabilized their system in favour of father’s 
sister’s daughter marriage (m.br.d. being taboo). 

It is no doubt advantageous to stabilize a system by prohibiting 
marriage with one or other cross-cousin. Preference for marriage 
with m.br.d. in the Wikmunkan tribe has certainly become stabilized 
on the Archer River by a taboo on marriage with f.sis.d. The tie 
with the mother’s clan is a close and intimate one in this closely- 
settled fertile coastal area, where clans stay for the most part on 
their own grounds and intermarry with adjacent clans.4® The 
more extensive hunting grounds of the forest country, and consequent 
wandering habits of the Kandyu involve a loosening of the close tie 
with the mother’s clan grounds, and a strengthening of the solidarity 


46U. H. McConnel, “The Wikmunkan and Allied Tribes,” Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 3. 


47 Op. cit., diagram 5, p. 366. 
48 Thid., pp. 322-3, 332-4. 
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of the father’s clan, a woman being glad to identify herself with her 
hereditary ground and clan by giving her daughter to her brother’s 
son. 


The tracing of a marriage connection through the father’s 
mother’s brother, who in Wikmunkan tribe is identified with mother’s 
father but in Kandyu tribe is not, is more than likely to provide a 
man with a wife in a clan other than the mother’s. 

The Kendall-Holroyd tribes appear to have maintained a balance 
between the stabilized systems of the Archer River Wikmunkan 
(m.br.d.) and the tableland Kandyu (f.sis.d.) by permitting either 
alternative, whilst avoiding a bilateral marriage. Since this 
alternative system approximates nearest to cross-cousin marriages 
in other parts of the continent, it may well be the basic structure 
from which the Peninsular systems are derived. 

The following account of the Kendall-Holroyd Wikmunkan 
marriage laws was given by a man from those parts, Tetdyola : 


Translation. I am Teidyola. I speak Wikmunkan. Holroyd River is my 
ground. I speak 9iroi (i.e. dialect of Wikmunkan on Holroyd River, known to Archer 
River Munkans as Wiki’anyi or “‘ fast speech ’’). 


My father’s older and younger sisters I call my pimya. Their two children 
(m. and f.) I call my motya. My father’s younger sister gives me her daughter for 
my wife. She is now called kutth by me. My mother’s older brother is my MUKA, 
both his children are my moiya called. My woman motya from my MUKA I cannot 
take as my wife. My mother’s younger brother is my KALA, his daughter my 
moiya, my wife (may be), whom now I call my kutth. My KALA, my full-blood 
(KALA), and my full-blood pinya (f.y.sis.), these two, should they marry (and settle 
on one ground), cannot give me their daughter. (But if) my full-blood KALA 
marries a pimya more distantly related, that one her daughter can give me. Should 
my pinya, full-blood, marry a more distantly related KALA, those two can give me 
their child. 

My pinya who promises me her daughter I call pimyagantya (pinya promised). 
My pin’gantya pulls (a tuft of) my hair, places a ring over it, and hangs a dillybag on 
my head. I give her and my KALA spears (four or five), sugar-bag (a bark vessel 
full of honey) and pearl-shell necklet. Again I give spears, sugar-bag and necklet 
(twice). This last time I give it, I take and place the ring under the wax of the 
sugar-bag and cover it over. Now all is fixed. 


I cannot take food from my pingantya. I cannot speak to them (my parents- 
in-law-to-be). My sisters I send to speak for me. Even should my pingantya a 
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daughter not have to give me it is all the same (i.e. I cannot speak or look at them, 
and if she dies I must mourn as if she were my mother-in-law, even though she has 
no daughter to give). 


If my pinya, who is pingantya, should die, my KALA (her husband) would tell 
me: “ You must stop eating bandicoot, turtle, snake, wallaby, kangaroo or any 
kind of meat.” 


My wife is Yankatip.an. Her pulwaiya (totem) is the curlew; mine is the 
crocodile. I go (to see) my relatives there (where I grew up) at Mitchell River. 
There I stay. 


[Father’s sister’s daughter marriage will be dealt with when describing the 
Kandyu marriage system. Mother’s mother’s daughter marriage will be described 
as it occurs on the Archer River, where father’s sister’s daughter is taboo.] 


The Archer River marriage laws were described in 1934 as 
follows : 


Translation. 1, Bambegan, speak Wikmunkan. The Archer River is my home. 
My father’s older and younger sisters both are my pinya. My mother’s older broiher 
ismy MUKA. My mother’s younger brother ismy KALA. My MUKA’s children 
are both my moiya. My female moiya (daughter of my MUKA) I cannot take. 
My KALA’s sonismy KUTTH. My KALA’s daughter, my moiya, I take for my 
wife. NowlI call her kutth, My KALA’s wife, my pingantya, gives me her daughter. 
My pingantya from my own ground or afar-off gives me her daughter. A pinya 
from another PD.LA (“ f.f.””) than my own is my “ pingantya.’’ My pinya from my 
own P.).LA (f.f.) cannot give me her daughter even though my KALA (her husband) 
be from a distant ground (i.e. I cannot marry the daughter of my father’s full sister). 


My father’s older brother is my PINY4A, his two children are WUNYA and 
yap.a (older brother and sister) to me. My father’s younger brother is my PI.PA, 
his two children are my PONTA and wi.la (younger brother and sister). My female 
motya, daughter of my MUKA, marries ‘“‘WUNY4A,” an “ older brother,” who 
belongs to PINYA’s (‘‘ f.0.br.”) line. My own WUNYA (full brother) cannot take 
my motya (from MUKA). My KUTTH (m.y.br.son) takes a “ wi.la”’ (“ y.sis ”’) 
from another PI PA’s (“ f.y.br.”’) line. I may marry a woman from a distant ground 
given by a “‘ KALA.” We two “ change hands.”’ I give my sister (yap.a or wi.la) 
to my KUTTH (KALA’s son). I exchange with him. Now I call my KUTTH, 
MOIYA (sister's husband) and my KUTTH, he calls my father KALA. 
(KUTTH<MOIYA and MUKA<KALA). 


Salient features of the Wikmunkan (Archer River) system, thus 
briefly described by Bambegan, may be summarized in greater 
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detail. 
relations) : 


I. 


(Terms in italics refer to distant, not own or immediate 


(a) Junior marriage with mother’s younger brother’s daughter (m.o.br.d. 
taboo) ; 

(b) corresponding differentiation in terms for mother’s older and younger 
brothers: MUKA and KA.LA. 


. (a) Unilateral marriage (f.sis.d. taboo) ; 


(6) corresponding lack of differentiation in terms for father’s older and 
younger sisters ; 

(c) marriage with daughter of “ father’s younger sister,’’ who is a daughter 
of a PD.LA whom F.F. calls PONTA or younger brother, and not with 
EGO’s father’s father’s daughter’s daughter. 


. Marriage of man and woman in opposite directions : 


(a) A man marries down: his mother’s younger brother’s daughter utth. 
A woman marries up: her father’s older sister’s son MOIYA. 
(b) Corresponding differentiation in terms for— 
Wife’s brother KUTTH, son of KA,LA (m.y.br.).* 
Sister’s husband MOIYA, son of MUKA (m.o.br.). 


. Exchange marriages : 


(a) A man gives his older sister to his MOJYA f.o.sis. son, and may receive 
in return this man’s y.sister Rkutth from KALA (m.y.br.). This is a gift- 
marriage involving a betrothal ritual. 

() Sister-and-brother-exchange takes place only between distantly related 
clans, and involves an adjustment of terminology. 

(c) A man gives his sister’s daughter to his “ o.br.’s son” and this “ o.br.”’ 
gives his daughter to EGO’s sis. husband’s f.f.y.br. (vide age-spiral). 


. Recognition of age-lines in each descent line by classification of : 


(a) f.f.o.br.son with f.o.br.—PINYA. 
f.o.br.son and d. with o.br. and sis—-WUNYA, yappa. 
o.br.son and d. with own son and d—NENGKA (neyka). 

(0) f. f.y.br.son with f. and f.y.br.—PJ.PA. 
f.yr.br.son and d. with y.br. and sis—PINTA, wi.la. 
f.y.br.son’s child with y.br.child—PINYAYA (pinyaya). 

(c) m.f.o.br. son and d. with m.o.br. and sis—MUKA (muka). 
m.f.o.br.’s son’s child with m.o.br. son and d.—MOIYA (motya). 
m.o.br. son’s child with o.sis. child—TUWA (tuwa). 

(d) m.f.y.br.son and d. with m.y.br. and sis. —KA.LA (ku.tth). 
m.f.y.br. son’s child with m.y.br. child—KUTTH (kutth). 
m.y.br. son’s child with y.sis. child—MUKAIYA (mukatya). 


49 Typical characteristic of Peninsular systems. 
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Redistribution of female lines in EGO’s generation by classification of : 

(e) m.o.br.d. with wives (m.y.br.d.) of EGO’s older brothers as motya. 
EGO’s wife (m.y.br.d.) with wives of EGO’s younger brothers as with. 

(f) To EGO’s children : 
Wives (mosya) of EGO’s older brothers rank as m.o.sis.—muka. 
Wives (kuith) of EGO’s younger brothers rank as m.y.sis.—ka.ttha. 

. Marriage between age lines: 

(a) m.o.br.d. motya marries “o.br..” WUNYA from PINYA (“ f.o.br.”’) 
not WUNYA from EGO’s F. 

(b) m.y.br.son or w.br. KUTTH marries “ y.sis.” wila from PI.PA 
(“ f.y.br.’’). 

(c) fo. and y. sister pimya marry m.o.br. MUKA from NAITYI 
(“‘ m.f.o.br.”’). 

(@) m.o. and y.br., MUKA and KA.LA marry f.y.sis. pinmya from PD.LA 
(“ f.f.y.br.”” or m.m.y.br.). 

(e) o.br.sons NENGKA, from WUNYA and motya, marry EGO’s tuwa and 
mukatya (o. and y.sis.d.). 

(f) EGO’s own and o.br. sons NENGKA \ marry mukaiya, from KUTTH 

and y.br. sons PINYAYA s and wi.la (“ y.sis.’’). 

(g) o.sisson TUWA marries neyka and pinyaya (own and y.br.d.). 

(4) y-sisson MUKAIYA marries pinyaya (“ y.br.d.”). 

(§) son’s sons and br.’s son’s sons PI.LIYA marry nattytyx from 
MUKAIYA (y.sis.’s son). 

(7) d.son and sis.son’s son NAITYIYU marry pc.liya from mukatya (y.sis.d.). 


7. Descent Lines. 


The Wikmunkan system recognizes six lines of descent as necessarily 
distinct, though these may split up into more according as they do or do 
not coincide with other lines, e.g. m.f. with f.m.br. or w.f.f. It will be 
noted that m.m. is not identified in this system with either f.f.sis. or 
m.m.br. wife, though classified with them; nor is f.f.sis.hus. identified 
with f.m.br. or m.f. As previously stated, Wikmunkan descent laws 
correspond with those of Yir-y2rant, but in the Wikmunkan system these 
descent lines are further classified as age-lines in relation to EGO— 
older on one side and younger on the other—in an age-series, so that 
EGO’s sister’s husband’s father MUKA belongs to an older line than 
EGO’s wife’s father KALA. Sis. hus. f.f. ranks as “ m.f.o.br.”” and the 
husband's f.f. of the tabooed cross-cousin (f.sis.d.) as “ f.f.o.br.,’’ whilst 
m.f. and w.f.f. rank as f.m.y.br. and w.m.f. as m.m.y.br. This 
combination of age and descent lines is essential as far as EGO is con- 
cerned. Other descent lines, not essential to EGO’s interests, have their 
appropriate orientation and their own age lines, and may or may not 
contribute to EGO’s immediate requirements. 
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The Y%r-yoront “ feeling-for’’ marriage of ‘“m.o.br.d.” with 
“* f.o.br.son ”’—referred to by Sharp™ has a definite place in this age-line 
system, for, since EGO’s f.sis. marries MUKA (‘ m.f.o.br.son.”) EGO’s 
taboo-cross-cousin (f.sis.d.) moiya marries ‘‘ WUNYA ” from“ PINYA ” 
(“‘ f.f.0.br.son ’’). She is thus not only taboo as f.sis.d. but because she 
belongs to an older line which is taboo in that respect also. This taboo- 
cousin is called ‘“‘ cousin-mother ”’ in pidgin English by Peninsular tribes, 
while her husband is called “‘ P7JNYA ” and regarded as “‘ older father,” 
thus placing them in the category of EGO’s “ parents ”’ and their children 
of “older brothers and sisters.”” This slipping-down a generation in 
an older line that intermarries with EGO’s taboo-cross-cousin is what 
gives Peninsular marriage-systems their peculiar unilateral twist in a 
downward age-spiral. 


’ 


This “‘ cousin-mother ’”’ and her husband are the crux of the situa- 
tion ; and it is this “older brother’s”’ line towards which “a joking 
relationship ”’ exists in northern tribes—the unfamiliar use of familiar 


terms constituting ‘‘ the joke.” 


8. The Age-spiral. 


The significance of the downward age-spiral and of intermarriage 
between different generations in older and younger age-lines in the 
Wikmunkan genealogies did not occur to me till after I had left 
Wikmunkan territory and discovered the importance of the “ cousin- 
mother ” and her husband in the Kandyu and northern systems, which 
possess special terms for this taboo-cross-cousin and her husband and 
husband’s sister.5! 

My information regarding the ‘‘ cousin-mother ”’ in the Wikmunkan 
system was indirectly derived from a woman of a northern tribe who 
“mixes” with the Archer River Wikmunkan and seemed to know all 
about the Wikmunkan system. 

I gathered that the Wikmunkan also regarded EGO’s motya or 
taboo-cross-cousin as a “ cousin-mother ”’ although they have no special 
term for her ; and that the age-spiral acts in a manner similar to that 
of the Kandyu, which was described to me as follows: ‘‘ A man of an 
older line on the father’s side (“‘ f.o.br.son ’””) marries a woman of a younger 
line on the mother’s side (EGO’s f.sister’s daughter) in his own generation 
and becomes ALMA. In return a man of a younger line gets “ ya.’a”’ 
(‘ o.sister ’), a woman of a younger generation in an older line.” In the 
Wikmunkan system this is equivalent to saying that EGO gives his 
sister’s daughter to EGO’s “ o.br.son’’’” NENGKA, whose sister “‘ yap.a” 


Op. cit., p. 42 footnote. 
51 Kandy “‘ cousin mother” is yama and her husband is ALMA (alma). 
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= Nengka 


=p2.la 
= Pinya 


R.3 
TUWA=Yapa 


[nengka] 

NENKA=Tuwa Y.NAITYI=Nengka 

{Y.P9.LA] [naityi) “ yapa”’ 
(kami) 


B Sige (KALA]= P2.liyau 


[pinya] 


{KUTTH)= Pinya 
[Wi.la] 





Pe = [Kutth) 


a4 


O.NENKA=Tuwa 


0.P9.LA=Naittyi 





fe Rye 
WUNYA= Moiya 
‘awa 86§=6—" tan” 


P2.LIY A = Naityiy 


PINYA= Muka 


DiaGRamM 3A. 


A. DESCENT LINES AND DOWNWARD AGE S 
Lu o 


| Rees 


O.TUWA = Nengka NENKA =Tuwa 
fff. 





O.NAITYI= Pola PI.LA =Nattyi 
tf. 
O.MUKA= Pinya PI.PA =Kattha 
| sis. f. m. 
MOIYA= f Yapa EGO =Kutth 
Wi.la wife 
TUWA = Nengka NENKA= re iva 


O.NAITYIYU = P9.liya ae i YA = Nattyiy 








ie mao: | 


MUKA = Pinya PI.PA Kattha 


Note (a) Descent line L.3 coincides with R.3 by marriage between womey of L.2.0 with men of R.3. A.11; L.4. coincides wth R.2.; L.5. with R.1J 
(6) Men in older lines continue to marry downwards and do not change in status: L.2.D.1 marries EGO’s sis.d. and remains NENKA. 

(c) Sons of spiral marriages may similarly marry women of younger generation in older lines who change status accordingly: R.3.[L.3]A. marrié 
(d) Women of L.2 may marry also men of L.3: the age spiral, or a system of exchange between different generations, is only operative at close r; 


(e) NENKA appears in the text as NENGKA. 





ARD AGE SPIRAL 
Rr 


ty WA = Nengka 


KA.LA= Pinya 
Sie 
a Wi.la 
w.br. y.sis. 


KA= Mukaiya MUKAIYA = Pinyaya 


| 
YA=Nattyiyu Y.NAITYIYU = P2.liya 





- Kattha KA.LA= Pinya 


L.5. with R.1. and L.6 with EGO’s line 
NKA 


.3.[L.3]A. marries EGO’s sis.d.d. pa.liya < pinya 


y 


Y.NENKA=Tuwa 
Y.P90.LA=Nattyi 
(tuwa)} 


PI.PA=Kattha 


PI.NTA = Kutth 





Y.TUWA=Nenghka 
[Yap.a] 


| 
Y.NAITYI=Kami 
(** yapa ’”) 


KA.LA=Pinya 
(p2.liyu] 


rative at close range in relation to marriage between EGO’s ‘‘ c.m.”’ (L.1) and WUNYA (L.2.). 








EXCHANGE MARRIAGE, PROMISES PERPET 
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“ Anthony = Ch. Fish” = Wiknguta = vuels _ M —ae ee oe" 
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r 
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| 
“ Angus ”’ as s = Ko'angka —+BAMBEGAN 3=Nakmangkweka = Andyis 
[Diagram 7) promised to EG XII 
B.3 II 


d. promised to KUWOTA 3 pare ORR 5 d. taboo —~no daught¢ 
who is sis. son to B. 3 promised d.d. to but eligible 
of “ Angus” KUW9).TA 3 





(a) Three WIKAPA.TYA sisters married three brothers in clans VIII and II, linking them close to each 

(6) KING 2 marries “‘ Apupa” from KUMALYA (4 KALA), and after his death she marries BAMB. 2 a 

(c) BAMB. 3 promised his f.y.sis. co-wife’s daughter Ko’angka, f.4.y.sis.’d. “‘ Louisa.’ BAMB. 4 is pro 
promise perpetuated to KUWQOTA 3. 

(d) BAMB. 3 was given “ Nohnansheee” in exchange for his older sister “‘ Pamkotyittha,”” who ran away 

(e) KUWODTA 3 could marry d. of m.y.br. wife; if she had one, but not d. of f.sis. 
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DIAGRAM 6. 
EXCHANGE MARRIAGE, PROMISES PERPETUATED, DAUGHTER OF FATHER’S SISTER’S CO-WIFE ELIGIBLE, Etc. 
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na BAM BEGAN=Ta'’inta=(ANDYINGIT) KUMALYA= Ahkingpunga KUWONKA = Mdkaridan= Wikwapa 
Vill IKAPATYA)} Il IV 
KALA to B.2 
‘ Anthony ” ‘Ch. Fish” = Wiknguta = Rot OS M 2=Apupa= BAMBEGAN 2 Panyanwa=KUW0).TA 1 Tipwunta = PAINKAN = Tipnguta =KUMALYA Ma. a KUMITYA 
LENINGITI ARITINGITI) |WIKNATARA} VIII IV Il XII (y.sis. to B. 2) Vv IV Ill (ti-tree] 
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| cast ‘ . See, SAS ONE TR! RE ST See CCN AER ee. rm Ne Te See 

| ; 
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| | | 

| | | cua wnalacciate 
“ Angus" ‘“* Andrew " = Ko'angka —+BA MBEGAN 3= Nakmangkweka = Andyimban KUWOTA 2= Pamkotyittha BAMBEGAN 4 —~> Apu. “ Lowisa’”” =TAROWEI 
Diagram 7 promised to EGO XII XII II promised to promised to 

B.3 II o.sis. to B.3 B.4 but ran B.3 
away 
d. promised to KUWITA 3 BAMBEGAN 5 4d. — —no daughter —->KUW9TA 3 d. taboo d. may be promised 
who is sis. son to B. 3 promised d.d. but eligible to B.5 to KUW9DTA 3 
of “‘ Angus” KU Wo TA 3 


z) Three WIKAPA.TYA sisters married three brothers in clans VIII and II, linking them close to each other and to KUMALYA through half-sister 
b) KING 2 marries “ J ~ ore : 


ur laa 
ING 2 marries ‘‘ Apupa” from KUMALYA (} KALA), and after his death she marries BAM B., 2 and is mother of B.3 and 4 and PAMKOTYIT 
BAMB. 3 promised his f.y.sis. co-wife’s daughter Ko’angka, f.4.y.sis.’d. “‘ Louisa.’ 


BAMB. 4 is promised his m.y.br. daughter “‘ Apupa.” None of ag promises was fulfilled—girls too young for B.3 and ran away from B.4—but 
promise perpetuated to KUWOTA 3. 
) BAMB. 3 was given “‘ Nakmangkweka”’ in exchange for his older sister ‘‘ Pamkotyittha,”” who ran away to ‘‘ KUWOTA 2.” BAMB. 3 thus married from his MUKA, who became “ KALA.” 
?) KUWOTA 3 could marry d. of m.y.br. wife, if she had one, but not d. of f.sis. 
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(“ o.br.d.”) may be given in exchange to EGO’s NAITYI in a younger 
line, who may be sis. hus. f.f.y.br. and of the same line as EGO’s sister’s 
daughter. 

Similarly, EGO’s “‘ o.sister’s son’”” TUWA marries a woman neyka 
(EGO’s “ o.br.d.”’) of his own generation in a younger line, and in exchange 
this “o.sister’’ may give her daughter tuwa to EGO’s PI.LA in a 
younger line, e.g. m.m.y.br., and she becomes maityi. The system 
is an exchange between different generations of two intermarrying 
families. 

The system works one way only, i.e. men marry down and women 
marry up. Men marry women of their own generation in a younger line, 
or of a younger generation in an older line, they cannot marry women 
of an older generation in a younger line. Thus EGO’s “ older brother’s 
son,’ NENGKA marries EGO’s sister’s daughter, and cannot marry 
EGO’s naityi (‘‘ f.m.sis.”) in a younger line, whilst this man’s sister, 
EGO’s “ older brother’s daughter,”’ marries EGO’s NAITYI and becomes 
EGO’s kamt. 

This principle of exchange affects all women in their relative positions, 
women at the outer edges of older descent lines marrying men of older 
generations at outer edges of younger lines, so that the older lines keep 
coinciding with lines at a higher level. By way of comparison with Yir- 
yormnt system, it may be said that a woman L.2.D.1 marries a man 
R.3.A.II, and so descent line L.3 coincides with R.3. EGO’s “ older br.d.” 
(‘“‘ yapa’’) is thus to be identified with “ f.f.y.sis.”” kam: and EGO’s 
“o.sister’”’ yapa with EGO’s meyka (w.m.m.m.) of a younger line. 
This woman, like EGO’s kami (w.f.m.) is exempt from both food and 
speech taboos, being in all likelihood a member of EGO’s clan, yet not 
giving a wife to EGO. 


THE RITUAL OF BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE 


A man expects to marry as a matter of course the daughter of 
his mother’s younger brother, his KALA, who is married to a woman 
of a younger line who ranks as “ f.y.sis.”” pinya, i.e. whose father is 
“ f£.f.y.br.” or “‘m.m.y.br.”” to EGO. A full KALA likes to give 
his daughter to his sister’s son, and he may insist on his wife’s 
betrothing her daughter to this man. That is to say, a man has a 
right to expect such a betrothal but he cannot claim the girl. He 
can purposely avoid his KALA’s wife as a sign that he desires 
betrothal with her daughter. If this pimya is from EGO’s “ ground,”’ 
she is sure to want to give her daughter to him, but if from a distant 
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clan she may prefer to give her daughter to a man of her own clan 
or from elsewhere. 

When a woman betrothes her daughter to EGO, even though 
distantly related, no return is expected. It isa gift, and the betrothal 
ritual takes place. EGO remains seated on the ground with down- 
cast eyes, whilst his pimya or pin’gantya accompanied by another 
woman (as proxy for her daughter), and her head covered by a sheet of 
bark, walks round him, placing a dilly bag on his head and a bark ring 
over a tuft of his hair. She now becomes his pin’gantya (pinya- 
gantya) or ‘‘ pinya-betrothed ” and EGO becomes her MOINDANTA 
or ‘‘ motya given ”’ and all her younger sisters call him so : (m.-in-law) 
pingantya<—+ MOINDANTA (son-in-law). 

The brother of pimyagantya signifies his assent to the betrothal 
by taking white clay in his fingers and painting a white streak of 
paint down EGO’s chest. He now is PI.P’GANTYA to EGO, 
who reciprocally calls EGO PUK’GANTYA. (father-betrothed) 
PI.P’GANTYA<~+PUK’GANTYA (son-betrothed). 

The father of PI.P’GANTYA and pinyagantya now becomes 
P)D.L(A)’TA.LA and EGO is this man’s PI.LAYU’TA.LA. 
(f.f. betrothed) PO.L’TA.LA<->P)I.LIYU’TA.LA (son’s son 
betrothed). EGO’s KUTTH, son of his KALA and pin- 
gantya, and y. brother of EGO’s promised wife, “ rubs chests ”’ 
with EGO—and they call one another reciprocally: (sis. hus.) 
MOIYA<~KUTTH — (w.br.). KUTTH plays the _ rdle 
of wife and addresses EGO as “ motya.ya.ta”’ or “‘ my husband,” 
and EGO reciprocates by addressing him as “ kutth.ya.ta’’ or ‘“‘ my 
wife.” EGO’s KA.LA “ touches EGO on the head ”’ with his spear- 
thrower as a sign of his consent to the betrothal of his daughter to 
EGO and calls EGO TU.’PATYA and EGO reciprocates by calling 
him KA.L’AMPA. (f.-in-law) KA.L’AMPA-<TU’PATYA (son- 
in law). 

The agreement is between two families concerned in the marriage 
of two people. Ifa woman promises her daughter to a man, he must 
observe all the ritual involved, gifts of food and spears, etc., taboos 
of speech, and mourn her if she dies, putting charcoal on his head 
and keeping silent for a year, even though she may never have a 
daughter to give. This ritualistic behaviour keeps the system 
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intact by regulating potential relationships. If a woman has no 
daughter at the time of betrothal, or only a baby, a man cannot 
exact the fulfilment of the promise. But if she should have a 
daughter of a reasonable age and promises her to a man, she must 
give and he can exact fulfilment. 


On any special occasion such as initiation (U.tyanam and 
Wintyanam), KUTTH must “rub chests” with EGO and call 
him “‘ motya ya.ta’’ and all other promises are renewed by ritual 
as above and food gifts made where due. When a girl is finally 
given in marriage to EGO, the dilly bag is again placed on his head 
by his pin’gantya, KA.L’AMPA again touches his head with his 
spear-thrower, and PI.P’GANTYA again “paints” his chest 
and KUTTH “ rubs chests.”” Then EGO speaks of his pin’gantya, 
e.g. to his wife as kentya-danta (“ forbidden ’’ and “ given ’’). EGO 
calls his wife, and all her younger brothers and sisters from time of 
betrothal and all the daughters of pzmya who are younger than 
pin'gantya and may give EGO a wife, KUTTH (kutth), and they 
call him MOIYANDA. (o.sis.hus.) MOIY ANDA~<kutth (w.y.sis.).™ 
Older sisters of EGO’s wife (who are married to EGO’s older brothers) 
call EGO MUKAIWUNPAN and he calls them motya: (o0.br.wife) 
MOIYA<+-+MUKAIWUNPAN (y.sis.hus.). This signifies that 
to EGO’s children EGO’s wife’s older sisters will be muka (m.o.sis.) 
and EGO will be father to their mukatya. 


A man must give food to his KA.L’AMPA and pin’gantya 
and to all his KUTTH or immediate younger brothers of his wife. 
A man may never take food from his KA.LA, even if this KA.LA 
has given daughters to EGO’s older brothers and has no daughter 
to give EGO. Nor may EGO accept food from his KA.L’AMPA’s 
younger brothers or sisters, nor his NAITYAWUTU, father of 
KA.L’AMPA, nor from his pin’gantya, from PI.P’GANTYA, 
from their younger brothers and sisters, from PI.L’TA.LA’s wife, 
EGO’s naityawaiyauwa (w.m.m.), and her younger brothers and 
sisters, nor from TUWA (w.m.m.f.), nor from younger brothers 
and sisters of TUWA from whom EGO may derive wives. 


53 It is a younger brother who gives an older sister to EGO and who is called 
wantya.yata by EGO. 
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But a man may take food from his MUKA (m.o.br.) who does 
not give EGO his daughters as wives, and from older brothers of 
TUWA (w.m.m.f.) and their wives naityawatyauwa (w.m.m.) 
and from the mother of KA.L’AM PA, who is EGO’s kami or mother’s 
mother. Likewise, TUWA’s wife neyka (w.m.m.m.) may give food 
‘to EGO. This neyka (w.m.m.m.) ranks with EGO’s “ older sister,” 
daughter of PINYA (f.f.o.br.son. and may be of EGO’s own clan, 
yet like Rami (m.m.) does not give a wife to EGO. 

These food restrictions and obligations, between EGO and 
his promised-in-laws, are a sign that an agreement has been made and 
a company formed or renewed between two families. (Diagram 4.) 

To those between whom and himself food taboos exist, EGO 
may never speak directly, but must speak by means of a special 
vocabulary which exists for that purpose. Speech taboos between 
EGO’s and his wife’s family in general are not so strict as between 
himself and his pin’gantya, whom he may neither speak to nor appear 
to see. A promise usually runs on till fulfilled. (Vide Diagrams 
3B, 6 and 7.) 

Where there is no son in a family, a woman may stand proxy 
for her brother as yet unborn and accept a promise for him. She 
becomes tu.’patya to her father’s KUTTH who by this ritual promises 
his daughter to a son of this family should such daughter and son, 
respectively, be born and reach marriageable age. This is the 
renewing or forging of an agreement between two families, so that, 
conditions being favourable, these two families will intermarry. 


This girl is now, in place of her brother, under restrictions as regards 
food. 


EXCHANGE MARRIAGES 


A man usually gives a younger half-sister from his own family 
or clan to the man who gives him his sister for a wife. It is a return 
gift and the promise-ritual accompanies the arrangement. 
(Diagram 5.) 

Exchange of wives takes place between distantly related clans, 
which does not involve a promise-ritual. It is not so much a gift- 
exchange as an exchange by arrangement, and a woman must be 
given in exchange. Taboos of speech and food gifts are the same 
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whether EGO marries into his mother’s clan or a more distantly 
related clan. 


DIAGRAM 5. 
ADJUSTMENT OF TERMINOLOGY TO BROTHER-SISTER EXCHANGE MARRIAGE. 


Cran A Craw B 























f. = m. wf. = w.m. 
em RR 8 wife= EGO= a | oS We =} y.sis. 
w.br. A A “oe 
<MOIYA 
sis.hus. 
B 
ane | NENKA Mxkaiya 
(d. taboo to son) sis. son=d. (d. taboo to sis. son) son = — 
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Stster-and-brother exchange : 

EGO (Clan A) marries “ m.y.br.d.”’ (Clan B) and gives his o.sister 
to his wife’s brother. W.br. KUTTH now becomes MOIYA 6(sister’s 
husband) and addresses EGO’s f. (previously MUKA) as KALA (f. in 
law). Children of this bilateral marriage cannot marry each other. But 
EGO’s sister’s son may marry EGO’s daughter by another wife. To 
EGO’s son, EGO’s MOIJYA (sis. hus.) now ranks as MUKA, but EGO’s 
wife’s younger brother (married to EGO’s wi.la of y. line) is KALA, 
and he may marry this man’s daughter. EGO’s son and daughter (Clan A) 
thus marry in opposite directions into different age and descent lines 
in Class B. The ‘‘ company ” formed between these two clans by brother 
and sister exchange may thus be perpetuated without disturbing the 
kinship pattern. (See Diagrams 5 and 6.) 


An example of exchange between distantly related clans is that 
of a woman Pamkotyittha (peewit and bonefish) belonging to a down 
river clan, who as a child, “ ran” up-river with her mother Apu:pa 
(water-lily). Apu:pa after Bambegan’s death had married again, 
a man, Koyuttham (ghost), of an “ up river’ clan beyond her own. 
Here Pamkotyittha met and ran away with a man KUWOTA of the 
dingo clan further up-river. As this man was of the right relation- 
ship, the runaway marriage was graciously condoned by 
Pamkotyittha’s brother, Bambegan’s placing of a dillybag on Kuwsta’s 
head as proxy for Apu:pa, who had died. By way of atoning for 
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this unorthodox runaway procedure, and returning favours, Kuwsta 
offered his sister Nakmaykwe.ka to Bambegan as a gift-exchange. 
The arrangement thus forged a close link between these two distantly 
situated clans. As the children were bilaterally related, however, 
no marriage could eventuate directly between them. But after 
Kuwsta’s death Pamkotyittha passed to a younger half-brother of 
Kuwota and the sons of this marriage might have sought a wife from 
Bambegan’s and Nakmaykweka’s daughters (m.y.br.d.). Or a son 
of the first marriage might have married a daughter of Bambegan’s 
second wife, Andyimban, had she been willing to promise her. As 
it was, Bambegan had no daughters by either wife, and his own son 
could not marry Pamkotyittha’s daughter, who was not only mother’s 
older brother’s but father’s older sister’s daughter and therefore 
doubly taboo. Promises of other wives made to Bambegan in other 
directions, but unfulfilled because the girls were in the mission 
dormitory and considered to be too young, were perpetuated by these 
girls themselves, who now promised their daughters yet unborn to 
Pamkotyittha’s son Kuwata (Bambegan’s sister’s son), thus confirming 
the arrangement made between these two families. Bambegan’s 
own son was also promised a wife by similar perpetuation of promises 
made to Bambegan. 


DIAGRAM 7. 
INTERTRIBAL MARRIAGE AND PERPETUATION UF BETROTHAL ARRANGEMENT. 


BAMBEGAN = Naityi = (ANDYINGIT) (LENNGITI) 
PI.LA “ Anthony” 
[WIKMUNKAN]} 


<P9I.L-TA.LA 





BAMBEGAN 2 = Apupa | 
PI.PA 


** Louie” ** Angus "’ 
<pin’gantya <PI.P-GANTYA 
BAMBEGAN 3 = {d. promised but “ Myrtle” 
{EGO} none to give} “ wila”’ 
BAMBEGAN 4 = unborn daughter promised 
NENKA 


Note.—The marriage laws of Wikmunkan and Lenngiti tribes being different, ‘“‘ Anthony " was able to marry “‘ Apu.pa,” 
after death of Bambegan 2, since through his tribal marriage laws a man marries a woman of a generation younger 
than himself. Bambegan 3 marries in Wikmunkan fashion, and unfulfilled promise is renewed to his son. 


Inter-tribal marriage arrangements between Wikmunkan and 
neighbouring northern tribes were also made after wife-stealing 
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(which originally took place between these tribes) had given place 
to more amicable relationships. For example, Bambegan’s PD.LA 
“ran ”’ for a while in Andyingit country and after his death his wife 
married an Andyingit man. So Bambegan’s PI.PA continued to 
run in that country and as a boy Bambegan was frequently there, 
“mixing’”’ also with Leningits and Aritiyitt people, who also 
intermarried with Andyiyit. A Leningiti man, married to an 
Andyiyit woman, told his daughter to place a dillybag on Bambegan’s 
head and “ pull his hair,’’ i.e. place a ring over a forelock, and promise 
her daughter to Bambegan. She, however, had never had a daughter 
to give Bambegan, so her brother EGO’s £1.p’gantya told his daughter, 
Bambegan’s wi.la (“‘ y.sis.”’) of a younger line, to promise her daughter 
to Bambegan’s son, thus renewing the unfulfilled promise of a younger 
generation. 


(To be continued) 


UrsuLA McCoNNEL 








A CURLEW AND OWL LEGEND FROM THE NARUNGA TRIBE, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


By R. M. BEernpt! 


HE Narunga [ Nar:uya] tribe has for many years been dispersed by the European 
"| compton of its tribal country. 

It had originally inhabited the Yorke Peninsula region of eastern South 
Australia, and just prior to the first quarter of the nineteenth century contained a 
large community of natives. 

In 1936 the natives of southern Yorke Peninsula were represented by a sole 
woman survivor.? 

The legend recorded in this paper was obtained from Nadjli’buna of the Ngadjuri 
[’yadjuri] tribe which formerly occupied the country to the east of the Nantuwaru 
|’nantuwaru], and to the north of the Kaurna (the Adelaide tribe). This informant 
heard the tale as a young man from several Narunga men.*® 

The similarity of the Narunga dialect with that spoken by the Ngadjuri and the 
Kaurna indicates a close relationship between these peoples. The relationship 
between the Yorke Peninsula tribe and the Adelaide tribe was recognized by Schmidt,* 
while that of the Ngadjuri was noticed by Berndt.§ 

In the accompanying map are shown the positions of the four related tribes, 
their boundaries being however only approximate. Accurate boundaries for the 
Ngadjuri tribe have been obtained, and will be prepared for a later paper. 

Various authors have given different renderings of the tribal name. The most 
notable being Adjahdurah,* Narrang-ga,? Narranga [Nar:anga]® and Narunga.® 


1 Hon. Assistant in Ethnology, South Australian Museum. 

2.N. B. Tindale, “ Notes on the Natives of the Southern Portion of Yorke 
Peninsula, South Australia,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 
Vol. LX, p. 55. 

3 Details obtained by the author while on a visit to Adelaide, December, 1939, 
to March, 1940. 

4P. W. Schmidt, Die Ghiederung der Australischen Sprachen, Wien, 1919. See 
also Tindale, op. cit., p. 55, and his vocabulary, pp. 61-70. 

5 When compiling a Ngadjuri Vocabulary, which will be published at a later 
date in a joint paper by C. P. Mountford and R. M. Berndt, it was noted that a 
number of words corresponded with those of the Narunga. 

*T. M. Sutton, ‘‘ The Adjahdurah Tribe of Aborigines on Yorke’s Peninsula : 
Some of their Early Customs and Traditions,” Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Austraha, South Australian Branch, 3rd Session (Adelaide, 1890), pp. 
17-19. 

7A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-eastern Australia, 1904, p. 67. 

®N. B. Tindale, op. cit., p. 55. 

® According to the informant Nadjli’buna of the Ngadjuri. Allowance should 
probably be made for dialectal differences. 
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Howitt has stated,” in his work Native Tribes of South-eastern Australia, that 
Yorke Peninsula was wholly occupied by the Narunga (narrang-ga) tribe. He has 
also, in another part of the same book, mentioned some beliefs and the organization 
of that tribe. Sutton records" the interesting fact that these people, in search of 
fire, travelled around Gulf St. Vincent to the River Murray to get it. It is unfortunate 
that so few legends, which once constituted the fundamental basis of Narunga 
culture, should have survived. Several are recorded by Mr. Tindale.’* According 
to the informant, his tribe traded through the Nantuwaru to the Narunga. Often, 
at certain seasons of the year, representative members of the three tribes would 
engage in fishing excursions, the common meeting place being near Port Wakefield. 
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Although indulging in social intercourse with one another, the Ngadjuri regarded 
the Yorke Peninsula people as anthropophagi. Sutton however remarks! that 
cannibalism was unknown to them, neither did they extract the kidney fat from their 
enemies. This would seem unlikely as all the surrounding tribes, at some time, 
practised cannibalism. The custom of the eating of a portion of a deceased relative’s 
caul-fat was prevalent in both the Ngadjuri and Jaralde (lower River Murray) tribes. 
Mr. Tindale mentions!* that the bodies of natives were sometimes buried in the 


10 Howitt, op. cit., p. 67. 
1 Sutton, op. cit., p. 19. 
12 Tindale, op. cit., pp. 58-60. 
18 Sutton, op. cit., p. 18. 
14 Tindale, op. cit., p. 58. 
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ground, and at other times they were smoke-dried over a fire. This indicates that 
the caul-fat must have been removed and perhaps eaten. 


THE CURLEW AND OWL LEGEND 


In ancestral times, there lived an owl [winda}#* who was then a man. He lived 
in the Narunga tribal country, and possessed two big dogs [wurdiyi or wilka].'® 
His home was in the cliffs, near the beach on the eastern side of Yorke Peninsula. 
Each day he went out hunting with his two dogs. There also lived in the same 
neighbourhood, on the beach, two curlews [wudlaru] who were man and wife. They 
had several children who were quite young. One day the curlews went out to hunt, 
leaving their children playing at the home camp. The owl, seeing that they had 
gone, came down from the cliffs with his two dogs and pointing out the young curlews, 
said, ‘‘ There is meat for you, my dogs.’’ Immediately the dogs sprang forward 
and killed and ate the children at the camp. Finishing their meal, they proceeded 
up the side of the cliffs to their cave where they all dwelt. 


Arriving back from their hunting expedition, the two parents saw their home 
deserted and the remains of their children near by. Dropping what they carried 
they both started to cry most bitterly.17 After having cried and mourned for some 
time, they both collected the remains of their children and buried them. Coming 
back to their home from the burial, the husband said to the wife, ‘‘ Never mind, I 
will have that man Winda and his two dogs.’’ So off he went into the scrub at the 
top of the cliffs in the direction where Winda lived. In the scrub he came upon a 
kangaroo [gudla],1® and speaking to it said, “‘ You go and feed in front of Winda’s 
cave, so that he can see you. He will then send a dog after you, but then you will 
be quick and run towards and through the dense scrub. I will be hidden at a certain 
place, as there you will pass me.” Wudlaru then showed him where he would 
stand. 


The kangaroo then went out of the scrub and over to Winda’s cave, where he 
started to feed. The owl seeing the kangaroo, immediately ordered a dog to catch 
him. The dog sneaked out and up to the supposed unsuspecting animal; but it 
was too quick for him, and went off to the densest part of the scrub, bound upon 
bound, with the dog chasing. As the kangaroo went past the arranged place the 


15 Tindale, op. cit., p. 67, gives the Narunga word as winta. Nadjli’buna, the 
informant, states that the historic word was bebura. 

16 Tindale, op. cit., p. 61, gives the Narunga word as kadli. 

17 Tukedja=to cry or mourn for the dead. This is also applied, as a name, to 
the curlew. The curlew’s cry is called wellu’wellu, this being a rendering of the 
actual call (imitative). The natives regard the curlew with superstitious fear, it is 
the “death bird.” Its cry is likened to a mourner wailing for the dead. The 
informant said that the female (and mother) bird makes “a great deal of noise ”’ 
while the male bird makes one cry. 


18 Tindale, op. cit., p. 64; nantu=male grey kangaroo. 
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curlew killed the dog with a club. Thanking his friend, he went home and told his - 
wife that he had got one dog, adding, “‘ I will get the other to-morrow.” 

Early the next day he went out into the scrub again, and meeting the kangaroo 
made the same arrangements as on the previous day. Seeing the kangaroo again 
at the entrance to the cave, the owl said to his dog, ‘‘ You had better get him.” 
Again, in the same manner as before, the second dog met his death. 

Thanking the kangaroo a second time, Wudlaru went home to his wife and told 
her the tidings, adding, “‘ I am now going up to kill Winda.”’ 

Climbing the cliff again, he arrived at the entrance. Standing in front of it he 
called to him to come out and fight. But the owl would not answer or come out. 
After waiting some time, the curlew cursed him in the following words : 


“Nobody will ever like you, 
You will never go out in the day-time to get food, 
You will only get food at night, 
You will not be able to see at any other time, 
You will not be able to see the sun, 
Stay there, stay there.”’ 


So even to this day, the owl lives in caves and dark places. The curlew then 
went back to his camp, on the beach, and told his wife all that had happened. 

Thinking for some time, he said, “‘ there is nothing else for me to do.” He 
therefore transformed himself into the bird, curlew. His wife did likewise. To 
this day they still mourn their young. 


Comparison and example : 


The Curlew and Owl Legend is possibly of a remote origin, as is the Eagle and 
Crow Myth, which has a wide distribution in the southern half of Australia.!® 

This Narunga story is of the personalized bird type and had totemic significance. 
Both the curlew and owl were totem animals of the Narunga and Ngadjuri, and such 
a story, telling of the doings of totemic ancestral bird-men, would rightly belong to 
members of that totemic group and be told to youths undergoing their initiation 
ceremonies. In the Ngadjuri tribe the curlew was of the Gararu moiety ; the owl’s 
moiety was unidentified, but was probably the other one, Matéri. These moieties 
were exogamous. Incidentally, the reason why the informant was told the Curlew 
and Owl Legend was because he was a curlew totem man, and accepted by the two 
Narunga curlew men as a “ brother.” 

Another legend, found among the Manning, Hastings and Macleay tribes, is 
recorded* and bears a marked similarity to the legend under discussion. Two 
brothers called Byama, each had a son named Weerooimbrall. These two young 


19 N. B. Tindale, ‘‘ Eagle and Crow Myths of the Maraura Tribe, Lower Darling 
River, N.S.W.,” Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 259. 


2G. Roheim, Australian Totemism, 1925, pp. 109-10. 
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boys were killed by Thoorkook, a bad man, in the following manner: Thoorkook 
had some large and savage dogs, and when these two little boys were alone, they 
came and killed them both. The two brothers changed themselves into kangaroos 
and killed the wild dogs and Thoorkook, changing this bad man into a “‘ mopoke ”’ 
(possibly an owl) who can only go about at night. The mothers of the two boys 
(wives of the two Byama) wailed over the loss of their children. They were trans- 
formed into curlews. At night, when curlews are heard screeching around the camp, 
it is the mothers crying for their children.” 


This legend is associated with the initiation ceremony of the abovenamed 
tribes. The bullroarer, the hum of which represents their voices, is used to make 
the initiates remember the boys who lost their lives by Thoorkook’s dogs.” At the 
Keepara ceremony of initiation some men personify Thoorkook’s dogs coming to 
kill the boys.** 


Réheim** likened this legend to the (Edipus complex. It had, he wrote, under- 
gone a secondary rearrangement dictated by the feeling of retribution ; originally 
it was the father who was killed by the sons, in their own conscience, whilst afterwards 
this drama was enacted by the elder generation on the younger as a means of warning 
against the realization of their (Edipus complex. 


An Anglicized version of another legend is recorded, but without reference to 
its tribal origin.2® It relates a story of a boy, Bulpallungga, who was killed by some 
women of another tribe. But before he died his widowed mother had also met 
her death. Her soul was reincarnated in the body of the curlew. Every night the 
mother curlew wails for her son. 


It was said by the Narunga, that upon hearing a curlew’s cry, a death would 
shortly occur, or that it is crying for its young. This was also said of the curlew 
in the Ngadjuri country. 

The ’Jaralde, on the lower River Murray, and other tribes included in the 
Narrinyeri group of tribes, have a similar regard for that curious bird the curlew. 
A story is told of some people out fishing. Spending the day on Lake Alexandrina, 
they rowed back to their camping ground, near Point McLeay, in the evening. Upon 
reaching the shore they saw coming towards them a curlew, crying most bitterly. 
One native said to the other, ‘‘ Hear that curlew, I think it will be too late now, my 
sick relative will have died.’”’ Disembarking, they hurried towards their camp, 


21 R. H. Mathews, Folklore of the Australian Aborigines, 1899, p. 24. 

22 R. H. Mathews, op. cit., pp. 23-25. Also Th. Reik, Probleme der Religiono- 
psychologie, 1919, p. 247, quoting Roheim, op. cit., p. 10. 

23R. H. Mathews, ‘“ The Keepara Ceremony of Initiation,’’ Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XXVI, p. 232. 

24G. Roheim, op. cit., p. II0. 

25 W. Ramsay Smith, Myths and Legends of the Austrahan Aborigines, 1930, 
pp. 301-10. 
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but it was too late, the relative had passed away. The deceased’s spirit had already 
started on its journey to Ngurunderi, the ancestral hero. 

Another ’Jaralde example tells of a little girl who had been taken ill at Wood’s 
Point, near Tailem Bend, and removed to Murray Bridge for medical treatment. 
One night, when the natives were sitting around their fires in the camp, all heard the 
crying of a curlew. It was near the little girl’s parents’ hut, so near in fact that they 
could hear it beating its body and wings upon the ground in mourning for the child. 
The sorrowful parents knew the omen: the spirit of their little girl would depart 
before another dawn. And so it happened. 


Among members of the ’Anta’kirinja tribe now at Ooldea, on the fringe of the 
Great Victoria Desert, the same belief was current about the “ death bird.” The 
medicine-men are the only members of the tribe who have converse with spirits, 
‘mam:u. They cannot be seen, but make their presence known by the “ swish ” of 
a current of air, or a long drawn howl, and sometimes are represented by a bird, the 
curlew, wilu. These spirits’ chief attribute was to claim people and children for 
the grave.?¢ 

It was believed by the early Scottish settlers of Angas Plains and Milang, South 
Australia, that the curlew’s cry foretold a possible death in their community. Perhaps 
this omen was derived from the aboriginal belief. Even to-day, in our own society, 
it is well known that the howling of a dog foretells a death uearby. 

Summarizing briefly, it is seen that the Narunga legend of the curlew and owl 
demonstrates the basis of the widely spread ‘‘ curlew death ’’ omen. 

It is somewhat more difficult to collect omens referring to the owl. Apparently 
the owl was disliked among the Narunga people, while the Ngadjuri heard the hooting 
of an owl with great apprehension. 

A Karraru woman of the west coast of South Australia?’ said that the owl wept 
most bitterly for large bright eyes capable of seeing in the dark, so they were given 
him by the Sun Woman. Members of the ’Anta’kirinja tribe now at Ooldea and 
others of the Wirangu (coastal tribe of the same region) regarded the owl with fear, 
as it lived in the blow-holes on the Nullarbor Plain, fringing the Great Victoria or 
Western Desert.28 Because owls haunt caves and dark places along the banks of 
the River Murray (South Australia), the ’Jaralde regarded these creatures with fear. 
Many are the stories recounted, telling of spirits known as minka and mulduwanke, 
which were birds, and may have been owls. These spirits, the minka who foretold 
death, and the mulduwanke who stole children, both lived in dark recesses. Needless 
to say, they were regarded with great fear.*® 


26 R. M. Berndt, “ Aboriginal Sleeping Customs and Dreams, Ooldea,”’ Oceania, 
Vol. X, No. 3, p. 291. 
27 W. Ramsay Smith, of. cit., p. 29. 
28 It is interesting, by way of comparison, to recount several examples of the 
Owl Omen which occur outside Australia. 
[Footnote continued on next page. | 
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Conclusion. Although the above paper needs no summary, it is perhaps 
necessary to demonstrate how an omen, occurring in a native or primitive community, 
may have its basis in an important legend, which may or may not be totemic in 
origin. The legend will not only describe the culture of a community, but will record 
the doings of ancestral men, the heroes of the past. The legend will give the explana- 
tion of an omen, which when detached from the original theme is meaningless, although 
the superstitious dread is still perceivable. The function of the “‘ meaningless ” 
omen is demonstrated by a ’Jaralde example. The curlew, as has already been 
said, was a “‘ death bird.”” But why? The author’s two informants knew of no 
legend associated with the curlew. It was accepted, as are many other aspects of 
a culture, being apparently an early element of the tribal culture. Such personalized 
bird myth, or the pure totemic bird-man legend, although widely distributed (many 
tales being related concerning the doings of other bird-men) had been superseded by 
the ancestral hero, having a bird or animal as an individual totem, but who was an 
actual human being. Although the old was still much in evidence, the culture of the 
tribe had changed somewhat. 

Yet, the curlew and owl legend was missing ; it had been lost. So an explana- 
tion of the meaning of the omen had to be obtained elsewhere, preferably from a 
tribe near by with which social intercourse had most probably taken place in the 
past. Thus the origin of the omen is important, as it is only by understanding and 
appreciating its historic background that a true meaning can be arrived at. 
Unfortunately most omens have become so dissociated that it is now difficult, and 
sometimes impossible, to reveal their deep significance. 

In the beginning the legend was the private and sacred property of a particular 
totemic group. When the legend is forgotten, the theme still lives on in the omen. 
The omen is handed down from generation to generation, from one culture to another. 
When all else is forgotten, the omen lives on in the memory of man. 


R. M. BERNDT 





[Continuation of footnote 28.] 


In Samoa, if an owl was found dead under a tree in a village, all the people 
assembled on that spot, and burned their bodies and beat their foreheads until the 
blood flowed by way of testifying their sorrow. Here the owl was regarded as a god. 
(G. Turner, Samoa a 100 yrs. ago and long before, pp. 25 et seq.) 

In New Britain the people pelt the owl, as it is regarded as a death omen. 
(Kleintitschen, Die Kiistenbewohner der Gazellehalbinsel, p. 344, quoting Roheim, 
op. cit., p. 348.) 

In western Hungary a stone is thrown towards the owl, because its hooting is 
thought not merely to presage but also to cause death. (G. Réheim, Adalékok a 
Magyar Néphithez. Contributions to Hungarian Folklore, p. 11, or Roheim, of. cit., 


P. 347.) 
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OBITUARY 


ALFRED CORT HADDON, F.R:S. 
1885-1940 


When Dr. A. C. Haddon retired in 1926 from his position as Reader in 
Anthropology at Cambridge, those who had been trained by him felt that the Depart- 
ment had lost something which no successor could ever restore to it. Now he is 
dead, and his loss will be mourned by men and women scattered throughout the 
world. 


Dr. Haddon began his career as a zoologist, and held a professorship at the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin, from 1880 till 1901. In 1888 he went out to the 
Torres Straits to study certain problems in marine zoology, and it was during this 
expedition that he became interested in anthropology. Ten years later he returned 
as leader of the important Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits and Sarawak, 
Borneo. With him were others whose names are now famous, including the late 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers and Professor C. G. Seligman, and it is to Dr. Haddon’s influence 
therefore that we owe the significant work on social anthropology which these men 
have produced. The expedition of 1898 was a landmark in the history of 
anthropology, for it was the first time that a group of highly trained scientists set 
out to make a full and careful study of the social, economic and religious life of a 
native people. Hitherto, anthropologists had been dependent for their data upon 
reports from missionaries and travellers, men for the most part without scientific 
training, and interested usually only in the more spectacular aspects of native life, 
such as magic and religion. The Cambridge Expedition was the beginning of trained 
anthropological field work. Dr. Rivers died before he had finished writing up his 
sociological material ; Dr. Haddon, with the amazing intellectual vitality which made 
him at times seem ageless, succeeded in completing the final volume of his contribution 
to the work during the last few years. 

At home, too, Dr. Haddon did pioneer work, for he was the founder, in 1900, 
of the Cambridge School of Anthropology, the first such school in a British university, 
and was to a great extent responsible for the establishment of similar schools in other 
universities in Great Britain. During his last visit to Australia in 1923 he, like the 
late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, worked for the creation of the Department of 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney. 

Dr. Haddon’s chief interests in anthropology were the problems connected with 
race and the racial migrations throughout the world ; and those connected with the 
manufacture and distribution of objects of material culture. It is interesting that 
his theories concerning the movement of peoples and cultures on the mainland of 
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New Guinea, theories based on the present distribution of certain objects of material 
culture, are supported by the evidence which is now coming to light as the interior 
is being penetrated. His retirement from the Readership gave him the leisure he 
needed to work on the great wealth of material which he had gathered together for 
many years. It is perhaps characteristic that the two last books which he produced 
were a monograph on canoes (published by the British Museum, Honolulu) and, in 
collaboration with Professor Julian Huxley, that valuable antidote to racial arrogance, 
We Europeans. 

As a teacher Dr. Haddon was perhaps unique. His formal lectures were often 
difficult to follow, but when he abandoned his notes and illustrated his points from 
his experiences in Torres Straits and New Guinea, or from the folklore of Europe, 
only the veriest dullard could fail to be enriched. ‘‘ Anthropology,” he once said, 
“is not an accumulation of facts; it is an attitude of mind.” Not that he did not 
expect his students to know facts, or expect them to read widely and dig out the 
information they needed, but he taught them by precept and example that the mere 
knowledge of facts cannot lead to an understanding of people, whether primitive or 
civilized, and he taught them how to look at their own culture objectively and 
dispassionately. 

Perhaps the most outstanding traits in Dr. Haddon’s character were his simplicity 
and his generosity. Artificiality, insincerity, intellectual dishonesty and pretentious- 
ness of all kinds were hateful to him, and in his company it was impossible for them 
to survive. His generosity towards his students was so great that at the time we 
almost failed to realize it. Whether at the Department or in his home, we could 
always reach him. There was, too, a light hearted gaiety amongst the students of 
the Department in which he fully shared, and which to an outsider may have seemed 
to accord ill with the serried ranks of skulls which looked down upon us from the 
walls of our workroom. He gave his students many opportunities, too, to meet 
distinguished anthropologists and ethnologists from other universities and from 
overseas. Every Sunday afternoon students and distinguished scholars consumed 
tea and cake at his house, and afterwards in his study, thick with tobacco 
smoke and piled high with papers, learned to play cat’s cradles or held discussions. 
Never was the student made to feel young, callow and ignorant in the company 
of the great. In her kindness to students, Mrs. Haddon was as hospitable as her 
husband, in spite of her ill-health, and many of us remember her with great affection. 
Now that they are both gone, Cambridge can never be the same to those who knew 
them. 


CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A few months ago Professor Elkin, Chairman of the Anthropology Committee 
of the Australian National Research Council, submitted direct to the Carnegie 
Corporation a plan of anthropological research, dealing mainly with problems of 
culture contact, native administration and education, and sociological study of 
native peoples, and asked for a grant to cover at least some of the plan. The 
application was made with the approval of the Executive Committee of the Australian 
National Research Council, which undertook the administration of any grant 
received. Advice was received in May from the Carnegie Corporation to the effect 
that a substantial appropriation (10,000 dollars) had been made. In the name of 
all interested in anthropological research in the Australian region, we express deep 
appreciation of this action on the part of the Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation. 
The last field work on the basis of grants from the Rockefeller Foundation has just 
been completed, and this new grant will allow research to be continued without 
interruption in some of the most important departments of anthropology where the 
need is urgent and the results of practical as well as purely scientific value. 

Dr. A. Capell, who has been in Sydney since January writing up some of the 
results of linguistic research in north-west Australia, is at present engaged in revising 
Hazlewood’s Fijian Dictionary for the Fijian Administration. After collating all 
the various manuscripts and published material, Dr. Capell plans spending six or 
eight months in Fiji finalizing the work. 

Dr. Phyllis Kaberry has returned from twelve months’ field work in social 
anthropology, mostly at Maprik, near Wewak, Territory of New Guinea. She will 
be associated with the Department of Anthropology, the University of Sydney, 
where she will prepare her reports. 

Mr. C. M. Churchward’s excellent Rotuman Grammar and Dictionary is now 
being published, thanks to grants from the Fijian Administration, the Bishop Museum 
and the Methodist Missionary Society of Australia. 

The latest Report (1938-39) of the Administration of the Territory of Papua 
contains an Appendix (pp. 39-67) by Mr. F. E. Williams, the Government 
Anthropologist, entitled “‘ Report on the Grasslanders—Augu, Wage, and Weila ”— 
the people of the inland high country in the region of Lake Kutubu. The most 
important part of the report (pp. 52-67) consists of provisional notes on the Augu 
language. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be held in Adelaide from August 19 to 24. The 
President of Section F (Anthropology) is Dr. Crowther, of Hobart, and the Honorary 
Secretaries, Mr. N. B. Tindale and Mr. C. P. Mountford of the South Australian 
Museum. 

H 


REVIEWS 


The Work of the Gods in Tikopia, Volume I. By Raymond Firth. London School 
. of Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology, No. 1. Percy Lund, 
Humphreys & Co., London, 1940. Pp. 188, with diagrams and plates. 
Price in England 7/6. (The Australian National Research Council has a 

limited number of copies for sale in Australia, price 6/-.) 


The review of one-half of a two-volume work would normally demand some 
apology, but in the present instance this is unnecessary since the book is the first 
of a new series; moreover, it is from the pen of Dr. Firth. 

The aim of these monographs is to publish recent field work material which is 
too technical to find a market through the ordinary commercial channels: the series 
is intended, that is to say, to be of interest primarily to specialists. Profits are to 
be retained by the editorial committee in order that a rotating fund may be created. 


Any scheme of this kind merits the encouragement of all students of 
anthropology, for the body of material already collected has become so great that 
publication of more than a small fraction by the commercial presses is obviously 
impossible, and if research continues the position will become still more acute. 
Several series with similar objects have begun to make their appearance in America, 
but this is the first to be issued in England. 


For cheapness’ sake a photostat process has been used, and the pages have the 
appearance of single-space typewritten sheets. Reading in consequence requires 
something of an effort, though once I had become accustomed to the type-face I 
found that I could proceed much more quickly than I had at first thought possible. 
In any case, confronted with the chcice of the sacrifice of case or the loss of the 
material, everyone, I feel, will prefer the first alternative. 

The volume under review gives an account in full detail of a Tikopia ritual 
cycle the primary object of which is to secure the goodwill of the ancestors so that the 
canoes may catch fish and the yam gardens produce good harvests. Dr. Firth has 
confined himself to a description of the rites, postponing his interpretation to the 
second volume, which is to be issued shortly. 


Of the first part of the cycle he says (p. go): “‘ The most obvious aim of the 
ritual is to secure fish. But the fish are not wanted simply tor human consumption, 
but to provide the atua [gods] with suitable offerings. Thus the ritual has the aims 
in the first place of bringing the deities once more formally into contact with the 
canoes made by the tools which they ultimately furnished ; in the second place of 
stimulating the deities to provide the wherewithal for their own worship; and in 
the third place of strengthening the bonds between the deities and the kinship 
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groups associated with them. The seasonal aspect of the ritual indicates too that 
it is in the nature of a re-dedication of material fishing equipment to its tasks, a 
re-charging of it with efficacy. And in so doing, the ritual secures that these items 
of equipment, particularly the canoes, are in fact overhauled and made technically 
more effective. Moreover, the ritual provides a socially unifying occasion for the 
Tikopia community as a whole—elders are brought together under their clan chief, 
and the chiefs under the Ariki Kafika [their leader]. Occasion is given by specific 
rites for the exercise of individual privilege, but the total result is an integration in 
technical, ritual and social terms.” 


The later rites aim at securing a good yam harvest. The yam, however, is not 
the staple foodstuff of the people—though, since it alone can be stored, it is of great 
importance—and one wonders why it should have such a predominant place in 
the ceremonies connected with agriculture. The native argument, according to 
Dr. Firth, falls into two parts (p. 135). “‘ First, the ritual of the yam is not so dis- 
proportionate if the potential planting is taken into consideration ; and, second, the 
traditional character of the rites determines their supremacy. It does seem clear 
that there is an unexplained historical factor which has determined the situation. 
The supremacy of the yam ritual at the present day is summed up in the words of 
the Ariki Kafika: ‘No work was to be a close second to it,’ once it had been 
initiated . . . He added that if another chief than himself attempted to perform 
rites on the same scale [for other crcps] then a hurricane would strike the land. 
Granted the present position, the yam ritual has two obvious social functions. The 
first lies in actirg as a symbol for all vegetable foodstuffs, providing the major 
referent for ritual in connection with them. The second lies in its aggregative réle, 
linking the chiefs together by their respective participation, and emphasizing the 
prime place occupicd by the Ariki Kafika. In this way it assists in the maintenance 
of the political and religious hierarchy.” 


Dr. Firth is to be congratulated on the thoroughness of his sociological analysis. 
No relevant fact is missing, and we are told not only what is done but who does it, 
and why. Further, he gives the setting of each of the rites, with summaries of what 
the participants and also the bystanders said, including even their jokes. As a result 
the account has an atmosphere of reality—life as well as meaning. Particularly 
fine is the description of the ‘‘ Communion ”’ feast (pp. 99-104). 


Several points are of special interest. Thus, although the privileges of chieftain- 
ship are well brought out, one is left in no doubt as to the associated burdens. Stress 
is also laid on the way changes creep into ritual observances, both through conscious 
effort and through carelessness. Again, the religious sanctions behind the system 
of land tenure are clearly indicated. (A man has every reason to provide a new mat 
for the grave of the ancestor from whom his land rights are derived. This 
“ carpeting ” of the graves represents “ a periodical interest charge payable to one’s 
ancestors in virtue of the mortgage of productivity which they hold over the family 
gardens and orchards ’—p. 142.) 
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Those who clamour for facts without theory will be satisfied, no doubt, with 
Dr. Firth’s first volume; others, their appetites whetted, will eagerly await his 
interpretation. ; 

I have myself but one criticism to offer, and this concerns not the material itself 
but its presentation. Now that so many different societies are being investigated, 
authors, I believe, should lighten the work of their readers by reducing the number of 
native terms quoted to a minimum. I am well aware that some words have no 
English equivalent, but if the Tikopia expression aviki, for example, may be translated 
as “‘ chief,” then surely, when it has been quoted once and its meaning defined, it 
need not be referred to again, but “chief” used instead. Dr. Firth, however, 
follows the practice of employing native words and their translation indiscriminately. 
Further, texts in the vernacular, with literal translation and commentary, should in 
my opinion, even in works intended for specialists, be relegated, except for critical 
examples, either to footnotes or appendices, where they can be studied by linguists 
and those personally familiar with the language in question. It so happens that my 
own study of the Polynesian tongue has been sufficiently extensive for me to be able 
to follow some of Dr. Firth’s translations, but I would certainly be incapable of 
carrying out the same sort of investigation of, say, an African text. And, corres- 
pondingly, I do not imagine that many Africanists will want to know exactly what 
the Tikopia said : they would have been better pleased with a free translation in the 
body of the work, provided that the texts were available in an appendix to be studied 
by those properly qualified. 

H. IAN Hocsin. 


Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. By R. W. Williamson, edited by R. Piddington. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. xlii+374, with 10 plates and 2 maps. 
Price in England, 25/-. 

Dr. Piddington has in this book completed Williamson’s work. Williamson 
died, it will be remembered, after his Soctal and Political Systems of Central Polynesia 
had appeared: his Religion and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia and Religion and 
Social Organization of Central Polynesia were published posthumously. As in the 
last of these volumes, the second half is from the editor’s own pen. 

The first section, based on Williamson’s notes, which Dr. Piddington brought up 
to date, gives a valuable account, based on all available sources, of warfare, the place 
of kava, the Arioi society of Tahiti, and the sexual life of the natives. Some idea of 
the scope of the material may be gained from an abridged list of the sub-headings 
from the chapter dealing with warfare: military service, persons exempted, alliances, 
declaration of war, mobilization, command of forces, non-combatants, religious 
observances, war dress and insignia, single combats, weapons, fortification, mode of 
fighting, treatment of defeated enemy, truces, peace ceremonies. 


Useful as this compilation is, however, Essays in Polynesian Ethnology will be 
read more on account of Dr. Piddington’s contribution. His object is the critical 
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examination of the various theories advanced with regard to the first migration of 
the natives to their island home. After dealing a series of sledge-hammer blows 
at the writers who are given to this sort of study, he comes to the conclusion that, 
“ Historical speculation in such an area as Polynesia is at best a pleasant intellectual 
recreation, a competitive academic parlour game in which the prize is awarded for 
the largest number of parallels; and at worst a high road to dogmatism or chaos 
a distraction from the serious business of scientific research, and a waste of time ”’ 
(p. 351). So ably has he marshalled his arguments that no one, except perhaps those 
castigated, will be in serious disagreement. 

The aim of these “historians ’’ has been to discover which elements can be 
assigned to the archaic culture of the area and which to later influence. But, as Dr. 
Piddington points out, they have entirely neglected the consideration of two pre- 
liminary problems : first, is it necessary to assume more than one migration to account 
for the cultural variation within the area, or can it be explained in some other way ; 
and, second, even assuming several migrations, is it possible, with the material at 
our disposal, to attribute specific elements to intrusive influences at different epochs ? 

In attacking the first problem, he finds that the variations can, indeed, be amply 
accounted for as the result of influences at work within the area itself. Selecting 
for treatment the political organization, religious institutions and material culture, 
he analyses in masterly fashion how the differences between the various island groups 
may be attributed to such factors as alteration in geographical and demographic 
conditions, and variations in individual personality. 

Proceeding then to the second problem, Dr. Piddington conclusively proves 
that we shall never be able to establish whether particular cultural elements are 
“archaic” or the result of subsequent influence: we have not even the hope of 
discovering what the early Polynesian culture was like, since it must have been 
modified to suit the needs of the new island environment. Culture parallels in 
Assam, India and elsewhere are no proof of early contacts; or rather, if they are 
accepted as such, then the Polynesians, on the same sort of evidence, must also have 
been influenced by such peoples as the Aborigines of north-western Australia, the 
Ashanti of West Africa, and numberless other tribes where the same sort of slender 
correspondences occur! The detailed theories regarding an original culture which 
was modified by later invaders are therefore little short of fantastic. Of Dr. Handy’s 
study, which postulates two cultural strata, distinguished as Indo-Polynesian and 
Tangaloa-Polynesian, Dr. Piddington, after careful investigation, says, [It was] 
“based upon inadequate cultural analysis and upon superficial similarities between 
elements of Polynesian culture and those of Asia. . . the inferences which were drawn 
were not justified by the facts . . . they were rather assumptions to which a limited 
range of data, superficially considered, gave a certain plausibility ; and, adopting 
other assumptions, conclusions quite as plausible as those of the two strata theory, 
though in flat contradiction to them, might be reached by the same sort of superficial 
analysis’ (p. 338). This treatment, backed up by the weight of solid facts, 
is typical of that meted out to other writers. 
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Such a vain pursuit of history would not in itself be harmful, even though it is 
so obviously unscientific, were it not for the fact that it seems by its very nature to 
inhibit any impulse to collect detailed information capable of empirical verification. 
Thus, to quote a classic example, Rivers’s treatment of relationship terms as survivals 
of extinct forms of social structure led him to neglect the real function of kinship 
terminology as it actually works in living systems of social organization. In the 
same way, many ethnographic accounts of the Polynesians, when they seem to be 
coming to grips at last with sociological reality, suddenly leave us in mid-air after a 
reference to some extraneous parallel. 

Dr. Piddington has done signal service by pointing out that “ history ’’ in the 
form in which it so often appears in anthropological works is not merely an idle 
fancy but a dangerous one. 

H. Ian Hocsin. 


The Navajo Indian Problem. An Inquiry sponsored by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
New York, 1939. Pp. xvi+127. 


This inquiry was made by Dr. T. Jesse Jones, Educational Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, Professor Charles T. Loram, Chairman of Department of Race 
Relations, Yale University, H. B. Allen, President, National Farm School, and 
Ella Deloria, Sioux Indian, Anthropologist. 


The motive of the inquiry is revealed in the opening words of the Introduction, 
which is written by Anson Phelps-Stokes, President of the Fund: ‘‘‘ That American 
self-respect is involved in the Navajo problem ’ should be a conviction of real meaning 
to all of our citizens. Until the American people successfully fulfil their obligations 
to the American Indians, they have failed to demonstrate their ability to deal with 
the earliest and one of the most important of minority groups of the American 
Democracy.”” The inquiry was concerned with the present conditions and needs of 
the Navajo Indians, and so the members of the inquiry visited together and separately 
at various times during the first six months of 1939 the Navajo Reservation in north- 
eastern Arizona. The object was to help bring about the co-operation of government, 
missions, philanthropic bodies and the Indians themselves in solving the economic, 
administrative, educational and health problems that face the lastnamed. 


The Reserve consists of 24,000 square miles, much of which is semi-arid desert 
plateau and mountain country. In spite of that the Navajo, the largest tribe of 
Indians in the States, has increased from 10,000 in 1868 to about 45,000 in 1938, and 
what is just as interesting, the Indians cling tenaciously to their own language and 
customs, in spite of continuous impacts with other Indian tribes and with white 
Americans. Perhaps these two facts are causally related. But the Navajo are now 
faced with a crisis—the result of their own increase, of the increase of their sheep and 
goats and of overstocking generally, and of the consequent soil erosion. The problem 
is to reduce and improve the stock, save the soil and educate the Navajos for life in 
the new economic conditions which are largely the result of their own increase in 
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numbers, and at the same time not run counter to their own convictions, which “ are 
rooted in centuries of habits, experiences and traditions,”’ and to which they cling as 
to life itself. Plans had been formulated and tried, but too little time was allowed 
for educating the Navajos to an understanding of the programmes, with the result 
that antagonisms and misunderstandings resulted. This fact leads the inquiry to 
express the opinion that ‘‘ to determine the advisability of a project, as far as cost is 
concerned, an appraisal of the human element must be included.”’ 

This is an important principle which should be observed in all efforts to improve 
the economic activities of primitive peoples. Efficient organization and adminis- 
trative machinery which would bring out a desired result in a given time among 
ourselves will seldom if ever meet with the same response when applied to a primitive 
people. Knowledge of that people, of its traditions, aims and prejudices must be 
ascertained and allowed for ; this in itself requires time, effort and some expense, and 
in its turn prepares us to see how we must ailow for the time factor—use slower 
methods, possess patience and aim at less ambitious immediate results. 

The Navajo were and are primarily food-gatherers, hunters and pastoralists, 
who, however, will farm with a certain degree of efficiency if they are given an 
opportunity. There is, moreover, no doubt that their future lies in the extension 
of agriculture, seeing that in 1936, 25% of their total income was obtained from 
three-tenths of 1% of the total land area. Demonstration and experimental areas 
have been set up and supervisors appointed for the various eighteen districts. But 
both for this and the training in technical processes connected with agriculture and 
sheep-breeding, the inquiry urged that the qualifications for all white workers should 
be raised, and that as soon as possible a greater proportion of Indian workers should 
be appointed in the technical or semi-technical fields. Indeed, this latter goal is set 
up for all departments of life—education, administration and health—but the inquiry 
rightly warns against the tendency to expect native leaders to reach our standards 
at once, although at the same time every endeavour should be made to enable 
Indians to share in leadership. To make this possible, “‘ in dealing with primitive 
peoples everywhere, qualifications of local leaders should be so modified as to enable a 
fairly large proportion of such persons to enter into the professional field.’’ This is 
one of the most important principles set down in the report, and one that should be 
borne in mind by the makers of native policies the world over. We must not assume 
that a native people cannot produce leaders in the new conditions of life—teachers, 
book-keepers, engineers, administrative officials (even of a low status), medical 
officers, ministers of religion etc. On the contrary, we must honestly try to train 
them for such work, trust them to do it, see what happens, and only then should we 
venture a judgment. 

A large section of the report is naturally devoted to education. The latter has, 
of course, to be many-sided. The “‘ home economics instruction seems to be unusually 
good, and instruction is adapted fairly well to the home level of the pupils.” More- 
over, the inquiry was impressed to find ‘a fairly large number of Indian girl 
instructors in certain aspects of the home economics programme.” In addition there 
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was already in progress some shop training which is built up around the agricultural 
course, though the instructors were not sufficiently qualified, and, naturally, 
agricultural instruction occupies an important place in the educational plans. Then, 
there is the general education of children and adults alike—a subject in which there 
is a striking lack of interest on the part of the Navajo themselves. Various reasons 
are suggested for this, ‘‘ but the real reason is probably that the Navajo are in a 
period of cultural disintegration when the values of their old civilization have been 
destroyed and the new values of Western civilization have not yet taken root.” 

The important principle is laid down that in spite of the ignorance of parents and 
the poverty of many of the homes, “‘ it is of paramount importance to preserve the 
integrity of family life, to put upon parents the responsibility for looking after their 
children, to allow the children to educate their parents and to avoid the regrettable 
gap between educated children and uneducated parents, which is harmful to both.” 
This, in my opinion, is a general principle, and I am glad to have it so clearly expressed 
by this influential inquiry. In dealing with the Aborigines, it has been sadly over- 
looked. Since 1928 I have been urging its observance, but no amount of reasoning 
will convince more than very few that the dormitory system, the cutting off of the 
children from the parents is a tragedy for both which leads to the disintegration of 
the tribe. Missionaries especially are at fault here, being in too much hurry, and 
usually being ignorant of the sociology of the Aborigines. 

A most striking feature of the school work amongst the Navajo is the adult 
section which is attached to each school. Two rooms are provided and fitted with 
carpenter’s tools and home economic apparatus and may be used by adults as well as 
children. The use made of these was most encouraging—making and repairing of 
various articles, cooking, clothing upkeep and production and other headings. For 
the second six months of 1938, under the heading Personal, is noted: 19,788 adult 
baths, 3,926 hair washings, 2,150 letters written, 3,099 first aid, 3,434 men hours 
work, and 6,684 women, hours work provided.” This item alone struck me most 
forcibly as showing the value of the adult section of the schools, but on the next 
page I was made to realize that officialdom might not be so impressed. ‘‘ The budget- 
makers in Washington were not impressed by this striking amount of community 
education.” Such budget makers and officials exist elsewhere than in Washington. 

There is a great deal in the chapter on education which is worthy of comment, 
such as the real need for adult literary classes, the demand for which wil! only come 
about when the day school teachers become community conscious. Moreover, the 
teachers, like the administrative officials on the Reservation, as is emphasized else- 
where in the report, will not be successful unless they, like the Navajo, believe in them 
and are willing to work with them. This, of course, is a general principle to be 
applied in Australia, Melanesia and elsewhere. A word is said in support of the 
non-government schools, a history of education on the Reservation is supplied and 
useful suggestions are made. 


The chapter on Administration is equally illuminating. The difficulties and 
failures are described ; emphasis is placed on the necessity for all field officers to like, 
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and have an anthropological.knowledge of, the Indians and to know their language, 
and for the building up of an Indian “ colonial”’ service. The native folk must be 
given a share in their own administration. The inquiry recommends that advisory 
committees could help, and that much might be learnt from parallels overseas. A 
description is given of the development of courts and the police system. In adminis- 
tering law, a common sense and informal attitude is adopted. 

A brief account is given of the health and medical services and the need for 
education in this regard. A very useful and sympathetic chapter is provided on 
Missions to the Navajo. The inquiry was much surprised by the indifference of the 
Navajo Government Service and of many of the Indians to the mission centres on the 
Reservation, seeing that a considerable proportion of the American people are behind 
this form of service both in thought and financial support, and that almost half the 
Navajo share the educational, medical and religious services maintained by the 
churches. 

This report is not only the expert and finely inspired piece of work which one 
would expect from the members of the inquiry, nor is it only of significance to the 
Navajo. I have reviewed it at some length because it is obviously of value to all 
who are engaged sincerely in administrative and educational work amongst primitive 
peoples the world over—peoples whose former manner of life has been altered by 
contact with “ higher” cultures. Certainly, point after point in the book both of 
what is being well done and what is urged to be done amongst the Navajo should be 
taken to heart and mind by administrative officers and boards in Australia (including 
the States). The tendency is to act as though similar problems did not exist else- 
where, and had not been squarely faced and in part solved, and as though all that is 
required is administrative ability and an attitude of superiority to full-black and 
“half-caste.”” This report will once again make clear that respect for primitive 
people, knowledge of their social life, sanctions, ideals and problems, an understanding 
of the effect of cultural clash, and a willingness to work with them and not merely 
for or over them, are absolutely necessary if we are to do them any good, give them 
the help which they require, and the justice which is their due. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Migration and Environment. By H. L. Shapiro, with the field assistance of F. S. 
Hulse. Issued under the auspices of the University of Hawaii. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 594. Australian price, 53/-. 


Ever since Dr. Franz Boas published in 1912 his study of the changes in the 
bodily characteristics of the descendants of European immigrants into the United 
States of America (Changes in Bodily Form in Descendants of Immigrants) there has 
been much discussion concerning the validity of his arguments and the part played 
by environment in causing these changes. Obviously there has been need of further 
investigation in a region in which all the conditions could be satisfactorily controlled. 
At last, such a piece of research has been carried out with great skill, thoroughness, 
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statistical efficiency and careful deduction in an ideal region. . The sub-title of Dr. 
Shapiro’s book gives the purpose and field: “‘ A Study of the Physical Characteristics 
of the Japanese Immigrants to Hawaii and the Effects of Environment on their 
Descendants.” 

The book consists of 202 pages of discussion (including about 55 pages of graphs) 
and 392 pages of tables of physical measurements and observations. It is a very 
remarkable achievement, both quantitatively and qualitatively. Dr. Shapiro has 
handled his immense account of statistical data with great clearness and caution. 
He has described his methods most carefully, and of course, the figures are there to 
be used by any “‘ doubting Thomas ”’ statisticians, as well as for those who may be 
interested to work out other correlations. 

The objects of the investigation were first to discover the immediate effects 
which a change of environment might have on the physical make-up of a migrating 
people, the Japanese born in Hawaii, and second, to obtain a control on these by 
comparing members of the same families in Japan who were raised in the same villages 
from which the immigrants came, and were nurtured under the same conditions as 
the latter: The persons studied were divided into three groups: (1) the “ sedentes,” 
the Japanese who have remained in their own prefectures in Japan; (2) the 
immigrants into Hawaii, most of whom, having come out as labourers, must have 
been past adolescence ; and (3) the children of immigrants who have been born and 
bred in Hawaii. In addition, the figures for the sexes are kept separate. To prevent 
variations due to the individual personal equations, one investigator alone (Dr. 
Hulse) made the measurements. 


Many interesting facts emerge ; e.g. the immigrant males are on the average 
heavier than the sedentes, have shorter trunks and longer legs, wider shoulders, 
broader but shallower chests, higher heads, narrower noses and other statistically 
significant differentiations. The female immigrants vary somewhat similarly from 
the female sedentes, though with some important differences, but generally speaking, 
both the male and female immigrants “ display similar, though not exactly equivalent, 
trends in their deviation from their ancestral types.” The immigrants are less 
rectangular and Mongoloid in the proportion of hips to shoulders ; there is a significant 
increase in the stature of immigrant women, while the jaws of the latter and to a less 
extent those of the immigrant males, are more massive than the jaws of the sedentes. 
The length of eye is greater in the immigrants than in the latter, while the epicanthic 
fold is seen more often in the immigrants and the Hawaiian born than in the sedentes. 

The Hawaiian-born Japanese as a whole deviate in the same direction as the 
immigrants, but further. They are taller and have larger trunks and legs than the 
immigrants. They also exhibit a few disharmonic changes in the head and face as 
compared with the immigrants. Thus, in spite of greater stature, their heads are 
shorter, but wider and higher than those of the immigrants, and their nasal index is 
considerably reduced. The Hawaiian-born females show similar trends except in 
the cephalic index. They are brachycephalic whereas the immigrants and sedentes 
are at the upper limits of mesocephaly. In some features too, there is a recession as 
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compared with the immigrants, but at the same time the measurements show an 
increase on the sedentes. The width of the lower jaws of the women is an example. 

We thus see that the immigrants are a distinct type as compared with the 
sedentes, and that, on the whole, the Hawaiian-born confirm this and indeed increase 
the distinctness of type. But the subject becomes even more interesting when the 
characteristics of the sedentes are taken into consideration. These are the folk 
related to the immigrants and belonging to their prefectures in Japan. Four of these 
administrative districts are mainly concerned, and the examination of the sedentes 
in each shows certain differences between those found in each especially in the case 
of two regions, Kyushu and “‘ Other Japan,’”’ where the sedentes are almost local 
varieties. But from male sedentes through male immigrants to male Hawaiian-born, 
the degree of homogeneity as regard prefectures increases. In other words, the small 
local differences between the prefectures are not perpetuated. “‘ In fact, the general 
trend among the immigrants appears to be toward conformity regardless of original 
differences ’’—a conformity which is intensified amongst the Hawaiian-born. After 
careful comparison of the different measurements and indices for the various groups 
and regions, Dr. Shapiro concludes that the immigrants represent a differentiated 
population which appears to be more common among the sedentes of “‘ Other Japan ”’ 
than in any of the other prefectures ; and further, that the selection of the immigrant 
type is repeated in each of the prefectural groups. 


As a check on his results, and to make sure that other factors are not operating, 
Dr. Shapiro analysed his figures according to the division of the various groups into 
age groups (by decades) and then according to changes in occupation. In the former 
case, the previous results were justified, though a few emendations have to be made. 
With regard to the latter, definite results follow from the marked shift to higher 
occupational pursuits. Whereas the sedentes are 75% farmers and 25% follow 
sedentary pursuits, the position is reversed in the case of the Hawaiian-born. In 
between come the immigrants who, on adjustment to life in Hawaii, leave their 
original plantation jobs for mercantile occupations, so that only 34% of them remain 
in the former. The analysis of the figures leads Dr. Shapiro to the conclusion that 
the tendency of the total Hawaiian-born to have narrower chests and hips and 
narrower face widths than the total immigrants is the contribution of the sedentary 
workers (professions, business). But “ each occupational group follows very closely 
the mutations of the total series ”” and so confirms the fundamental character of the 
pattern of immigrant selection and Hawaiian-born modification. This minimizes 
the influence of occupation on the changes in bodily characteristics, at least, as a 
decisive factor, though it does operate in a secondary manner. 

Interesting facts are given concerning the qualitative traits, but in these features 
the Hawaiian-born remain essentially unaltered from the immigrants, whereas in 
size and proportions the former continue to undergo changes along the lines already 
present in the immigrants. 

Two important facts emerge : the Hawaiian-born do undergo additional changes 
as compared with the immigrants, particularly in higher stature, and also in greater 
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length of limbs, higher cephalic index etc. The changes are in the sphere of quanti- 
tative measurements and not of qualitative observations. The examination of the 
possible effect of age and vocational changes does not invalidate the conclusion that 
environmental influences have operated, and that these are more potent with regard 
to dimension and size than qualitative traits. 

On the basis of these facts Dr. Shapiro ventures to suggest that man is “a 
dynamic organism which under certain circumstances is capable of very substantial 
changes within a single generation.”” The human organism can and does respond to 
environmental changes, even although “ the specific environmental factor producing 
the alterations is not universally agreed upon.” On the other hand, there seems to 
be a limit to the degree of plasticity both in direction and extent, for the patterns of 
change seem to be fixed by the nature of the fundamental structure of the type 
concerned. In other words, the Japanese in Hawaii will never become Hawaiians, 
nor lose all similarity to the stock from which they came. 

The other fact was the unconscious selection of the immigrant type, irrespective 
of the prefectures in Japan from which they came. This raises an unsolved problem. 
No physical selection was exercised by recruiters. There was economic pressure, 
but why should this urge persons exhibiting certain physical variations to immigrate, 
and their relations of somewhat different build to remain in their villages? Other 
possibilities are briefly considered, but the problem is left open. 

I hope that the above brief outline of the matter and argument of Dr. Shapiro’s 
thesis, will be adequate to convince all students of man and environment and of 
emigration, and even politicians who often control the movements of peoples, that 
they should study this outstanding’ contribution to a very interesting and most 
important theoretical and practical subject. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


The London School of Economics Monographs in Social Anthropology. Percy 
Lund, Humphries and Co. Ltd., 12 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
2. The Work of the Gods in Tikopia. Volume 2. By Raymond Firth. In 
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3. Social and Economic Organization of the Rowanduz Kurds. By E. R. Leach. 


Pp. iv+82, with diagrams and illustrations. Paper bound, 5s. Published 
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4. The Political System of the Anuak. By E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Published 
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